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MR. ROEBUCK’S MOTION. 


HE future course of the adjourned debate on Mr. Ror- 
BucK’s motion will certainly not affect the division. Only 

an insignificant minority will support the proposal to overrule 
the discretion of the Government, and probably the question 
will not even be pressed to a division. The bulk of the 
Opposition will remember that Lord Dery has hitherto 
opposed recognition, and that he has not given any in- 
timation of a change of policy. If American politicians 
are capable of being influenced by English opinion, they 
may collect from the debate the all but universal con- 
viction, that peace is desirable, and compulsory re-union 
impossible. Eveu Mr. Forster expressed his hope that the 
war would terminate with the capture of Vicksburg, which 
would, as he anticipated, exclude the country west of the 
Mississippi from the area of present or future slavery. Mr. 
Bricut alone clung to the hope of re-conquest, although 
he xdmitted the impossibility of predicting the fortunes and 
result of the war. Mr. Guapstone deprecated the adoption of 


Mr. Roenuck's motion on the ground that a recognition of the 


South by England would probably prolong and embitter the 
struggle which it might seem to discountenance. Lord Rosert 
Cectt, on the other hand, thought that the official declaration of 
France and England would-convince the Northern population 
that the prosecution of the war was hopeless, All parties 
concurred in desiring the same result, although the means 
which they proposed for adoption varied as widely as their 
sympathies. It may be doubted whether the authority of the 
House of Commons, or of its principal members, will possess 
any weight in the Federal States. All nations receive with a 
certain irritation the criticism and the counsels of foreigners, 
and the American newspapers will accompany their accounts 
of the debate with the most invidious comments. It is un- 
pleasant to overhear the candid opinion of a neighbour on an 

domestic dispute, but it is still more provoking to receive his 


unasked advice. Lord Russert and Lord Lyons could tell | 


Mr. Sewarp nothing relating to American affairs which he 
has not the fullest opportunity of knowing; and if he is 
curious to ascertain the views of English statesmen, he may 


easily satisfy himself by reading Mr. Giapstonr’s speech. An | 


offer of joint or separate mediation would produce an offen- 
sive reply to England, although the share of France in the 
overture would be noticed in courteous and grateful terms. 
The failure of any offer of negotiation is, indeed, so inevitable, 


that the advocates of intervention now desire to proceed at | 


once to the more decided measure of recognition. It remained 
for them to show that their proposal was conformable to 


precedent, that it was just, and, above all, that it was | 


expedient. 

Lord Ronert Montacv and Lord Rozerr discussed at 
length the well known cases of recognition, dwelling especially 
on the precedent of the Spanish Colonies. Mr. O’SuLLtvan, 
formerly United States’ Minister in Portugal, in a well written 


pamphlet, urges against his former country the proceedings of | 


the American Government in Texas and in Hungary. The 
argument would be forcible if the conduct of the United States 
had in either instance been regular and justifiable; but it 
is impossible to bind a great country by admissions made 


~ in another controversy, or to enforce an untenable pro- 


position on the existing members of a government because 
it may have been practically applied by their prede- 
cessors. It has been generally held that President Taytor 
and Mr. Wenster committed an error in authorizing a 
diplomatic agent to rgcognise, at his own discretion, the in- 
dependence of Hungary. “The selfish or corrupt motives which 
dictated the recognition of Texas deprive the precedent of 
all possiblewwalue. The province, or rather the American 
settlers within“its limits; revolted from Mexico in 1837, and 
within a year Président Jackson recognised its independence. 
In 1844, the transaction was completed by the annexation of 
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the new and sovereign State to the American Union. 
Napo.eon was in the habit, in the same manner, of establishing 
independent kingdoms in his neighbourhood, until it was 
found convenient to transform them into departments of the 
Empire; but the processes by which superior force is employed 
in the service of cupidity furnish international jurisprudence 
with no available precedents. The inquiry whether the recog- 
nition of an insurgent State furnishes a just cause of war is in 
itself of secondary importance. It is more to the purpose to 
ask whether the recognition, at the present moment, of the 
Southern Confederacy would cause a declaration of war by 
the Federal Government. The strongest advocates of the 
measure admit that a rupture would ensue if England acted 
without the support of Europe, or, according to Mr. Rornuck’s 
definition, of France. When they point out the inability of 
the North to resist the overwhelming strength of the two 
great Powers, they by no means prove that war would be 
avoided. The Americans, with all their faults, are spirited and 
confident, and if they were persuaded that they had suffered 
a wrong, they would be little disposed to count the number of 
their enemies. Some of their leaders would be glad, at any 
cost, to escape from a hopeless struggle against the South, 
with an excuse for their failure in the necessity of resisting 
European aggression. <A plausible cause of war would suit 
their purpose sufficiently, even if it were ultimately decided 
that the recognition of the South was covered by competent 
precedents. 

Mr. Rorsvuck, in his ungenerous and studiously indiscreet 
speech, virtually accepted the natural consequence of the 
policy which he supported. Although it is an absurd exag- 
geration to boast that the Warrior could sweep the Federal 
navy from the seas, it is perfectly true that no effective resist- 
ance could be offered to the maritime power of England and 
of France; but even if the casual weakness of a friendly 
State were any excuse for measures which would lead to war, 
| the struggle would not end with the abolition of the blockade, 
and the resentment which would be provoked would long 
_ survive the present generation. The liberation of the Southern 
| stores of cotton, and the conclusion of a commercial treaty 
with the Confederacy, would, even in respect of material 
cost, be dearly purchased by a year, perhaps by ten years, of 
‘war. The persistent attempt to conquer the South may be 
regarded by many as a blunder, and by some as a crime, but 
' it is impossible to suggest that the incidental injury which it 
_ inflicts on England is a just cause for hostilities. ose who 
are most immediately interested in the supply of cotton de- 
_mand no armed assistance from the Government, and even if 
' Lancashire were clamorous, the English nation is not yet 
prepared to violate international right for a pecuniary or com- 
' mercial consideration. Mr. Rorsuck, indeed, attempts to 
_ strengthen his case by pointing out the expediency of dimi- 
‘nishing the formidable strength of the furmer Union. If he had 

wished to deprive his speech and his motion of all moral weight, 
both in England and America, he could not have avowed an 
| unworthy motive with more damaging candour. The legiti- 
mate greatness of a foreign country is no excuse for projects 
| against its prosperity. Mr. Brienr paradoxically argued that 
the Union would be restrained, by the rights of the several 
| States, from any wanton aggression on foreign Powers. He 
might fairly have maintained that the Federal Republic of the 
_ North, with its increased centralization, will be a more dangerous 
‘neighbour than the undivided Union. In another generation 
| the Northern States will contain a population of forty millions, 
| and they may not improbably have acquired the habit of main- 


| taining large standing armies. It is, however, a waste of time | 


, to discuss the possible interest of England in union or in 
| separation. It was not for the sake of Europe that the 
" Southeyn States declared their independence, or that the North 
| has expended half a million of lives in the attempt to reconquer 
| their allegiance. Mr. Brieut’s singular speculations on the 
policy of a Union reconstituted under Southern influence are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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even more unprofitable than Mr. Rorpucr’s aspirations for the 
dismemberment of the great Republic. If it is conceivable 
that New England and New York should give their adhesion 
to Mr. Jerrerson Davis as President of the Republic, 
Mr. Briaut’s adopted compatriots must be more whimsically 
insincere than the worst of their journalists and demagogues. 
The House of Commons will not fail to decide on the simple 
issue of recognition, which, in default of further action, would 
be as useless to. the South as it would be offensive to 
the Federal States. The more serious contingency of war 
is distinctly contemplated by Mr. Rorsuck, as well as by Mr. 
Srence and Mr. O’Suttivan; but, on a question of the expe- 
diency of a rupture with the United States, Mr. Rorsuck 
himself would not venture on a division. ‘The speeches and 
the cheers which express the goodwill of many members to 
the Southern cause indicate no intention of promoting, at the 
expense of England, the final disruption which is thought to be 
otherwise certain. The confidential communication of the sup- 
posed wishes which a foreign potentate declined to address, in the 
regular form, to the Government, would alone have sufficed to 
ensure the defeat of Mr. Roesuck’s motion. The policy which 
is unadvisable for England is not additionally recommended 
by the suggestion that it might supply a fresh occasion for fol- 
lowing in the wake of France. The strongest Opposition would 
be paralysed by the belief that it was acting in concert with a 
foreign Power for the purpose of thwarting the Government, 
or of subjecting its course to irregular pressure. Mr. Fox’s 
popularity was damaged by the charge that he had encouraged 
Caruerine II. to refuse Mr. Pitt’s demand for the evacuation 
of Oczakow. At a later period, ALEXANDER I. was warned by 
his more sagacious advisers of his error in attempting to in- 
trigue with the English Opposition. Even if Mr. Rorsuck’s 
statements were true, they ought never to have been made ; and 
if the accuracy of his recollection is disproved, his want of re- 
serve is still more censurable. The boldness which ventures 
on saying what ordinary men are too prudent to say is by no 
means universally to be esteemed a valuable or useful quality. 


THE DOOM OF THE DISH-COVERS. 


HERE is a good deal more in the vote of Thursday night 

than the mere fact that the Government encountered 
a crushing defeat. The majority of 166 represents a moral, 
and therefore a grave political, lesson. The mode in which 
the vote was asked had, perhaps, nearly as much to do with the 
Government defeat as the substantial merits, or demerits, of 
the question itself, The tactics by which Lord Patmerston 
had adroitly bamboozled the House were attempted to be 
repeated, with anything but neatness, by Mr. Guapsronr. 
Indeed, whether it was that the CuancreLtor of the Ex- 
cuEquer really had no heart in the ungracious task that was 
set him, or whether he knew all along that success was im- 
possible, he certainly went through his work in a way which 
was sure to exasperate the House. He almost showed that 
he saw, and resented, the dirt he had to eat. If it were possible 
to imagine a professional gentleman giving a nod and a wink 
to a policeman before operating on a pocket, such an improba- 
bility would convey some impression of the obtrusive 
blundering with which Mr. Guapstone introduced the vote. 
He simply did everything to make it impossible for the House 
to submit to so stupid an attempt at petty larceny. ‘The 
ingenious trick by which the House had been cajoled, by its 
veteran leader,.into the divided vote, was one which could 
only be manipulated by the most delicate and practised 
master in mystification. But Mr. GLapstone attempted the 
trick again, under the slight disadvantage that the House had 
just found out how it had been taken in a fortnight before; 
and, as though anxious to add insult to injury, he dwelt 
with inconvenient frankness on the details of the suc- 
cessful deception. The object, he argued, of dividing the 
vote into the separate purchases of the land and of the 
buildiag, was to commit the House to all the remote and 
distant consequences of an apparently harmless act. He went 
on in the same spirit of blundering frankness—a frankness 
which was only not fatuous because it might be insolent. 
It is quite true, he said, that all that has as yet been done 
is to buy the mere site; but then, you see, we have got 
the site, and must keep it. That is an accomplished fact. 
It is absurd to suppose that the site is to lie fallow. It 
cannot, be sold; it must be covered with something. The 
purchase of the land involves and compels a further purchase. 
Now, the site is already covered with something. Let 
us buy that something; it is to be had for a mere song. 
Indeed, I won’t ask you to buy it all; but, jusias you were got 
a week or two ago to buy the land, in order that you might 


afterwards buy what was on the land, so now, again, when 
the question is about keeping the buildings, I won't ask you to 
decide upon keeping them all — at least, not at present. Oh, 
no! not all. Understand me. One thing ata time. Let us 
just say, by way of a beginning, that we will keep up the 
north front and the south front, then the west front 
and the east front, and the domes can remain an open 
question. We will say nothing about them. The Govern- 
ment is all frankness. We only say just what we want —I 
mean what we want now. The’ wedge, when it is in the 
tree, is equally communicative. It only proposes to go in an 
inch at atime. Sufficient for the day is its evil, and its good. 
Not a word, I pray you, about the stucco front, or about 
Captain Fowxe’s cut and dry designs on Trafalgar Square. You 
are, to be sure, asked to buy all Messrs. Kerk and Lucas’s 
old marine stores, but there is no occasion to keep them. 
The vote, as proposed, does not prevent your selling them 
to-morrow. Petticoat Lane and Rag Fair are as open to the 
British nation as to the patriotic contractors. Let us treat 
the whole thing as a matter of business. By the way, though, 
there is a little reason why, on the whole, it would be better 
to make the purchase, and to get rid of Messrs. Kerk and 
Lucas. I really believe you can’t help it; now you have 
been tricked into buying the site, whether you like it or not, 
you must buy the squatters’ tenements, or buy out the 
squatters. You see you have got the land, and you are 
owners of the estate in fee; but my noble friend, the other 
night, quite forgot to mention a trifling circumstance which 
possibly escaped his notice in the hurry of talk; but it is 
this; and, now I am on the subject, I may as well mention it. 
There is no covenant by which Messrs. KeLk and Lveas are 
bound to remove the buildings at all. Somehow or other, the 
Commissioners of 1851 did not make a tight bargain with those 
of 1862, or the Commissioners of 1862 somehow omitted to 
make a proper arrangement with the contractors. There is a 
hitch somewhere, which it did not suit us to mention when we 
talked on this matter last. I don’t know how it happened; 
of course it was not privately arranged amongst all the parties 
beforehand with a view of producing this awkward compli- 
cation and ‘difficulty at the right moment, and when a 
complication and difficulty would be very convenient to so 
many parties in so many ways concerned. But there the 
complication and difficulty stand. You have got the land, and 
unless you take care, you have got some very adverse tenants 
or trespassers, or something of that sort on your estate. ‘There 
is no time fixed for the contractors to remove their buildings ; 
they may hold adverse possession. You may have to bring 
actions of ejectment and trespass; you may have to fight the 
matter inch by inch in every court. And there is appeal after 
appeal, and the House of Lords, and a heavy bill of costs, at 
the end of the protracted dispute with Messrs. Keik and Lucas. 
Better make a virtue of necessity and buy off the incum- 
brances, and buy out the adverse holders, and buy out and 
out the Buildings, which may be pulled down at the rate 
of a brick a month, if the contractors like to be cantankerous. 


There could be but one answer to all this. The thing really 
had no cleverness, or too much cleverness, in it. ‘The net 
was not only spread, but insolently flaunted and fluttered, in 
the sight of the bird. The House of Commons may be taken 
in, but it likes to have the compliment paid it of some little 
art in the process of being swindled. It must be very stupid, 
as well as very easy, virtue which does not insist on the 
compliment of a certain amount of seduction. And so the 
House fairly lost its temper. It had been cheated once, and 
with ostentatious minuteness the details of the cheat were 
displayed, and it was proposed to repeat them with studied 
variations of additional insult. ‘The worm turned. The two 
great parties, which, in their leaders, are equally committed 
to the job, and were co-conspirators in the PALMERsTON plot, 
were for the night demoralized and disorganized. The mutiny 
raged in either host. The House hooted down not only 
Mr. Lowe, but Sir Srarrorp Nortacore and Mr. Disraez.t, 
who interfered with a small and very shabby imitation 
of Lord Patmerstox’s own trick, or rather with an 
imitation of Mr. GLapsTone’s imitation. Almost blind, 
though by no means dumb, with rage, the House pro- 
ceeded to execute summary vengeance on the political 
escroquerie which was not at the pains of even pretending to 
be fair play. Mr. Hentey did the heavy business of the 
mitis sapientia, and sentenced the culprit with commendable 
brevity ; and a majority of 166, representing an open revolt 
as well against the leaders of Opposition as against the 
Government, attested not only the passionate resentment of 
Parliament at a personal affront, but exhibited a tardy tribute 


to good sense. 
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And so, at last, the weary work is done. ‘The earth 
will be cleared of its last and worst incumbrance — 


one disgrace will be effaced from the long and ugly 
chapter of our artistic shortcomings. The glass domes will 


melt in the annealing pot, the rusty iron will be sold off 


at a tremendous sacrifice, and the timber will become very 


| independence, and the special oppressions which they experience 
' are but the natural consequence of subjection to a foreign 

Government. An amnesty, as they well know, may be violated 
or evaded, and an armistice would by no means be an unmixed 
| advantage to the patriotic cause. A promise to entrust the 
| administration of the Kingdom of Poland to natives would 


useful fire-wood. But this is not the highest aspect of , be performed by the retention of Wiztopoiski in the highest 


Thursday night's victory. It is the moral, not the material, 
triumph which is important. As to poor Captain Fowke, we 
almost begin to have some sympathy for him. He did his 
best, though his best was but little; and he really did protest 
igainst the compo. Even he could not stand his champions. 
Lord Patmerston was in every way unlucky. It was on 
Mr. Hunt’s estimates quite as much as on Mr. MALet’s, 
that the utter dilapidation of the Exhibition building was 
proved. The tardy testimony of the courtly and expectant 
architects, Messrs. Sminke and Scorr, as to the decorative 
capabilities of the building, was confronted with the stern con- 
demnation of its constructive possibilities, not only by the 
testimony of the Institute of British Architects, but by the 
proposal of the Government Surveyor himself to patch the 
boots by new uppers, new heels, and new soles. But all this 
may pass. It was important when Mr. Gregory showed, as 
he did triumphantly, that not one of the alleged excuses for 
retaining the buildings existed; but, valuable as was this 
proof, something more valuable remained. It was some- 
thing also to discover that, as to the National Portrait 
Gallery, it had all slong been a condition made by 
Parliament that this institution should not be sepa- 
rated from the National Gallery, and therefore that it was not 
wanted at Brompton. It was also to be remembered that all 
the scientific world, Professor Owzn excepted, had decided 
against the removal of the Natural History Collection from 
Bloomsbury, and therefore that it was not wanted at Brompton. 
It was something also to find out that the Patent Museum 
was perhaps a creation of Mrs. Harris, or that, if it did exist, 
there were other funds from which a home elsewhere than at 
what is now to be called “ Kensington Gore” might be found 
for the abortive monuments of speculative fuilure. But only 
to show the unattainable character of these three objects, for 
which the country was to be taxed to the amount of half a 
million down and of untold millions to come, was as nothing 
compared with the severe and passionate reproof administered 
by this huge majority to that great and threatening spirit of 
jobbery, and plotting, and insolent dictation, and creeping, 
sapping ambition, known by the name of the South Ken- 
sington Department. Whether the hint will be taken remains 
to be seen. We almost doubt it. Utter shamelessness will 
pocket kicks and buffets. We shall have the old abject 
whimpering and teazing, the same small feminine arts, the 
familiar dodges of alternate cringing and hectoring. We shall 
of course be told that there is all this ground lying idle; 
and we may be quite sure that it will be kept squalid 
and ugly enough. No doubt there will be a premium 
offered by the Heads of the Department for carting dead cats 
and rotten bones to Brompton in order to show what an oppor- 
tunity we have lost. For many a year we shall be reminded 
of our retrograde and reactionary policy. Meanwhile, we have 
saved our half million, or nearly so. We shall have the solid 
joy of watching the demolition of the dish-covers. Parliament 
has for once given the Department an intelligible hint, and 
has shown a very clever Minister that it is possible to be 
too clever, and that a little ingenuousness is, on the whole, 
more politic than a good deal of ingeniousness — especially 
if the same stroke of ingeniousness is attempted twice within 
a fortnight. 


POLAND, 

ape Polish question will be almost equally embar- 

rassing whether the proposals of the three Powers are 
entertained or rejected by Russia. The insurgents themselves 
might prefer a result which would isolate their enemy from 
the councils of Europe, even if it failed to produce an imme- 
diate war. ‘The English Government, which is not prepared 
for an actual rupture, would be compelled, by the refusal of 
concession, to choose between undignified expressions of 
verbal .resentment and silent acquiescence in a mortifying 
rebuff; and it is doubtful whether the Emperor NapoLeon would 
be gratified by an answer which would compel him either to 
thwart the popular sympathies, or to engage in a costly and 
hazardous war. To Austria the increased probability of col- 
lision with Russia would be in the highest degree unwelcome. 
On the other hand, the acceptance of the Six Points would 
silence the remonstrauces of the mediating Powers, without 
satisfying the demands or the expectations of the Poles. The 
real hardship of their condition consists in the loss of their 


office, and a representative Constitution may nominally 
coexist with arbitrary rule. Unless the rights and functions 
of an elected Assembly extend to the general control of public 
affairs, a Constitution is compatible with the total absence of 
constitutional government. The Prussian House of Repre- 
sentatives has lately furnished 2 conspicuous illustration of 
the helplessness to which a Parliament may be reduced when 
the Ministry is independent of its votes; and if the King of 
Prussia neglects and insults a respectful and loyal Assembly 
of his native-born subjects, an Imperial Lieutenant would 
scarcely be disposed to respect the discontented aliens who 
would represent Poland at Warsaw. While a Russian garrison 
occupied the fortress, it would be useless for the Chamber to 
protest against the illegal violence which forms the customary 
instrument of administration in Poland. Lord PauMerston 
stated too truly that it was impossible for the mediating 
Powers to demand the re-establishment of a Polish 
army, which, however, if it were restricted to home service, 
would be a far more effectual security than a Polish Par- 
liament. The nation, once organized and armed, would be 
virtually independent, and uo long interval would elapse 
before the titular sovereignty of Russia would be abolished in 
conformity with the pre-existing fact. There is something 
unsatislactory, if not humiliating, in the position of a nego- 
tiator who feels himself precluded from demanding the only 
concession which would serve his purpose. 

If it is uncertain whether assent or refusal would be more 
troublesome to England, France, and Austria, no similar 
doubt affects the obvious interest of Russia. Although the 
intervention of foreign Governments must always be dis- 
tasteful to a great Power, it would be more prudent for the 
Emperor ALEXANDER to temporize than to alienate those who 
still call themselves his allies, and to discredit the partiall 
legal title by which he may vindicate the tenure of his Poli 
dominions. A denial of all concession might not, perhaps, be 
followed by war, but it is more certain that unreserved ac- 
quiescence would make immediate war impossible. If the 
Poles, on their part, refused to comply with the terms proposed 
on their behalf, the Imperial Government would have the 
advantage of pursuing its measures of savage repression, 
while, at the same time, it took credit in the face of Europe for 
considerate humanity and self-sacrificing eagerness for peace. 
The ruinous blunders of Russian diplomacy on the eve of the 
Crimean war ought to serve as a warning to Prince Gortscua- 
korr and to the Emperor. Itistrue that there is now less risk 
of a direct rupture with England; but on the side of France 
the danger is even more imminent, because the national sym- 
pathies, which were indifferent to Turkey, are warmly excited 
on behalf of Poland. It is possible to comply literally with 
the demands which have been presented without materially 
impairing the power of Russia in Poland. Technical pro- 
priety has restricted the proposals of the mediating Powers 
within limits by no means ¢co-extensive with their motives 
for interference. The indignation which is caused by 
the barbarity of Russian Generals finds but an inadequate 
expression ii requests for the faithful observance of the 
Treaty of Vienna; and the Russian Government would display 
its boasted astuteness in accepting the conventional issue 
which has been, perhaps unavoidably, substituted for a more 
serious cause of remonstrance. When the amnesty had been 
signed, the insurgents would be liable to fresh charges which 
might consign them to the scaffold or to Siberia. The 
armistice would give the Russian armies time to gather from 
the remotest corners of the Empire, while it might probably 
dissolve the irregular Polish levies. Continental despots know 
how to make Parliaments harmless, and a regular form of 
conscription would not protect Polish reeruits from lifelong 
exile to the shores of the Caspian, nor from destruction in the 
ignoble wars of the Caucasus. It is possible that, directly or 
indirectly, Poland might profit by the deliberations of a Con- 
gress, but the advantage is contingent and uncertain, while 
the interest of Russia in conciliation and delay is plain and 
urgent. 

It would be more agreeable, and in ordinary cases more 
candid, to attribute to wiser and more generous reasons the 
probable pliancy of Russia. A Government may sometimes 
be drawn into an unex breach with its subjects, and. it 


may gladly take advantage of the first opportunity to terminate 
Uissension i of 


and ill-will. The resistance Poles was 
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deliberately provoked, and it has served as a pretext for cruel 
and tyrannical measures which have no object beyond 
the necessities of the present struggle. There is reason to 
believe that the Russian Government has formed the design of 
extirpating the Polish element by the destruction and plunder 
of the upper classes in the provinces which are annexed to the 
Empire. In the Governments of Vitebsk and Mohilew, nearly 
all the landowners are in prison, and many of them are about 
to be despatched to the mines of Siberia, or to the condemned 
regiments on the Caucasian frontier. ‘The Marshal of the 
Nobles in the Government of Grodno, an old officer of the 
Imperial Guard, has been imprisoned because, on the rejection 
of the advice which he tendered, he resigned his office ; and the 
official journal of St. Petersburg constantly announces the 
establishment of fresh courts-martial, which sentence their 
victims either to death or to service as privates in the Caucasus. 
If a favourable answer is returned to the communications of 
the three Powers, the conduct of the military and civil 
authorities will furnish a significant comment on the real 
disposition of the Russian Government. Mere ferocity and 
revenge would be more tolerable excuses than the revolu- 
tionary project of destroying, with the aid of a degraded 
asantry, the civilized and patriotic part of the population. 
The Polish nobles and landowners are forbidden to leave 
their country seats, while bands of soldiers roam the country 
in search of traitors and of plunder, and while the Greek 
priests promise the peasants that all Catholics shall soon be 
destroyed. The proposed amnesty will scarcely come in time 
to save the gentry of Volhynia from spoliation and massacre. 
The infamous proclamation of General Mouravierr proves 
that the vague reports of Russian tyranny have not been 
exaggerated. A body of Commissioners is created under the 
title of Circle Chiefs, with functions precisely corresponding to 
those which were vested in the agents of the Committee of 
Public Safety during the Reign of Terror. As in revolu- 
tionary France, the delegates of the Government are to invite 
the aid of the lowest classes, and their guards are to arrest 
every person suspected of insurrectionary conduct. The 
Circle Chiefs are to deprive of all weapons landowners 
and their servants, the nobility, tenants, clergy, and con- 
vents, and also the inhabitants of the towns, with the 
exception of native Russians and of trustworthy foreigners. 


All previous permits to keep arms are summarily can- — 


celled. The priests and superiors of convents receive, as 
under Jacobin rule, the compliment of special menaces. The 
property of all persons who have taken a part in the rebellion, 
even “by a generally marked and rebellious tendency,” is 
placed under sequestration. On their estates, the serfs, who 
are in a transitional state, are at once released from the pay- 
ment of their dues; and the rent for which they become 
liable is to be paid, not to the landlord, but to the Government. 
The Russian oppressor is probably unaware that his measures 


are almost identical with the administration of France in the | 


days of Ronespierre, Carrier, and Leson. Tyranny is one 
and the same, whether it is perpetrated in the name of a 
Republic or under the orders of a legitimate and orthodox 
Emperor. The judgment of posterity has condemned the policy 
of the war with revolutionary France, and it is not now 
incumbent upon England to punish the distant crimes of 
Mouravierr. It is well that general opinion should denounce 
the wicked conspiracy of despotism and anarchy against the 
life of a nation; and yet it must be confessed that verbal 
censure will have little effect on the policy of Russia. The 
Government, however, does well in expressing the universal 
feeling of the country, especially when disaffected Irishmen 
are enabled to assert with truth that the English agents in 
Poland gratuitously vindicated the conscription, and described 
the patriot insurgents as revolutionists. 


THE MISSING MESSAGE. 

HO is it that has told the lie? Is it Mr. Rorsucx, or 

the Emperor, or Baron Gros, or Lord Russe.t, or 

Mr. Layarp? That is the question upon which the public 
will be at liberty to indulge in any amount of conjecture 
until Monday next. The one only fact that stands out quite 
clear against the haze of mystery which surrounds the strange 
disclosures of which Mr. Rorsuck has been the channel, is 
that there must have been gross equivocation, amounting to a 
deception, somewhere. The contradiction which the officials 
of the Foreign Office have given to Mr. Rorsuck’s statements 
is too plump and unqualified. to leave them, or him, or his 
Imperial informant, any loophole of retreat. Either their 
words, or Mr. Rorsuck’s words, are false. But when we get 
beyond this one cardinal fact, that there is a lic somewhere, 
we have no further solid ground to tread upon. All beyond 


is airy, unsubstantial imagination. It is impossible to con- 
struct any reasonable hypothesis that, shall give a fair account 
of the motives of any one of these great personages, whoever it 
was, that was guilty of giving currency to so audacious a 
fabrication. 


That Mr. Roesuck should be the deceiver appears, on a first, 


view, to be the least likely theory of all. Putting aside all 
comparisons of individual character, which in such a contro- 
versy it would be invidious to institute, it is evident that the 
statements which rest on the authority of two witnesses are 
pro tanto worth more than those which are attested only by 
one. All that Mr. Roresuck heard from the lips of the 
Emperor was heard equally by Mr. Lrypsay. That the two 
should conspire to state that which both knew to be false — 
considering not only their antecedent character, but the 
certainty of detection — is a very difficult supposition. It is 
equally inconceivable that Baron Gros should have delibe- 
rately invented a defence for the benefit of Lord Russeit, 
against the known wishes of his own master. The responsi- 
bility of the deception would seem, therefore, to rest either 
upon the shoulders of the English Forricn Secretary or of 
the French Emprror. Yet such a dilemma in no way clears 
up the difficulties of this most inexplicable case. At first sight, 
it seems impossible that either of these great personages can 
have made any mistake in the matter, and still more unlikely 
that they should have staked their names upon a misrepresenta- 
tion that was certain to be found out. It has been suggested that 


possibly the French Emperor may be of opinion that it is worth — 


his while to make some sacrifice of his reputation for veracity 
for the sake of disarming for ever the bitter and courageous 
“Tear ’em.” It is clear that Mr. Rorpuck can never again 
use expressions about the French Ewreror such as those which 
Mr. Brienr quoted against him on Tuesday evening. But it 
is hardly probable that so circumspect an intriguer as Louis 
Naroreon should have betaken himself to a stratagem so 
suicidal. At whatever price he may appraise the silencing of 
Mr. Rorsuck, it is scarcely to be supposed that he would proffer 
it for no other purpose than to exasperate still further the 
British Watch-dog. If the Emperor did tell the two self-appointed 
ambassadors that which was absolutely contrary to fact, and 
did give them leave to make the House of Commons sharers in 
his confidence, he must have known that a few days would 
make the deception that had been practised clear, not only to 
the world, but to Mr. Roesuck and Mr. Linpsay themselves, 
And the bitterness of a duped agent, when he is once unde- 
ceived, would clearly be a more formidable motive to hostility 
than mere political antagonism. Nor is there much proba- 
bility in the explanation which was yesterday suggested by a 
semi-official organ of the English Government. If Mr. 
Rorsuck had been alone, he might possibly have mistaken the 
Emreror’s silent acquiescence in his own vehement arguments 
for a statement coming from the Emperor himself. Such a con- 
fusion is not very unusual in the recollections of eager talkers. 
But no one ever heard of such an error extending itself 
to a taciturn bystander. It is understood that Mr. Lixpsay 
endorses all Mr. Rorsuck’s assertions. Human testimony 
becomes simply worthless, if two hard-headed, experienced 
men, after so brief an interval of time, could impute a wholly 
fictitious and imaginary statement to a man who was conversing 
with them alone, and whose language they were anxiously 
watching. 

There is, however, internal evidence in the case, so far as it 
goes, which seems to weigh against the English statesmen. 
Whatever else he may be, the Emperor of the Frencn is not 
a fool. He must have known that to authorize two members 
of the House of Commons to represent to that body his 
grievances against their own Ministers was a violent departure 
from conventional usage, and that it would, on that account, 
create great excitement, and must end in arousing a strong 
feeling in England, either against himself or against the 
Minister of whom he complained. He must, if Mr. Rorsucx’s 
statement be correct, have had a reason for risking this alter- 
native. He knows England well, and it is clear that he 
wishes to act in harmony with her. It is difficult, therefore, 
to believe that he can have taken so hazardous a step without 
some very strong motive. Assuming that the account given 
by the Government is true, he must have suddenly become 
bereft of reason. If no discourtesy has been shown, and 
no communication, formal or informal, verbal or written, 
has passed between him and our Foreign Office regard- 
ing intervention or mediation in American affairs since 
November last, it is quite unaccountable that he should 
not have renewed his proposals through a diplomatic 
channel, before resorting to the unexampled expedient of 
a direct communication to the English House of Com- 
mons. The very fact, therefore, which is unquestionable, 
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that these two members were admitted to the Tuileries, and 
did bring back some message, no matter what its purport, 
appears somewhat to press against the account of the matter 
which was given on Thursday by Mr. Layarp. 


It is impossible not to connect this imbroglio with the recol- 
lection of other troubles by which Lord Russe1’s recent admin- 
istration has been marked. He has already led England into 
more than one difficulty, not so much by distinct errors of policy, 
as by sourness of temper and discourtesy of language. The 
sting of his despatch to Denmark was less its substance than 
its form. In the judgment of most Englishmen, it leant too 
strongly to the side of Germany, but the deep offence which 
it caused arose from the dictatorial insolence with which the 
Foreicn Minister’s suggestions were conveyed. It is evident 
now that the breach with Brazil might have been avoided but for 
the infirmities of temper displayed by the English Foreign Office 
and its representatives. It is at least a strange coincidence that 
this particular defect in our Foreign administration, which 
has been too conclusively proved to exist by our experience in 
former cases, should be the one pointed at in the alleged com- 
plaints of the Emperor of the Frencu. The evidence on the 
whole of the American case is as conflicting as it can be; but 
whatever its effect, and wherever the right may be, Lord Russet 
cannot turn the balance in his own favour by calling witnesses to 
character. Antecedently, nothing is more probable than that he 
should have treated the Emperor rudely and snappishly. The 
Ewprror’s mode of righting himself is, however, to be utterly 
condemned; and the two advocates of the Southern Confederacy 
have done serious damage to their cause by invoking the 
counsel of a foreign sovereign to bias the decision of an 
English Assembly. Dictation from any sovereign, and, above 
all, dictation from France, must, in this country, bring even 
the most popular cause into disrepute. But the mistake 
which the Emperor or his English confidants may have made 
in this matter does not diminish the inconvenience of having 
a Foreign Secretary who contrives to be on snubbing terms 
with all the allies of England. In a troubled time like ours, 
when the issues of peace and war often hang upon an indivi- 
dual decision, it is uncomfortable to be represented by a 
Minister who possesses so remarkable a talent for giving offence. 


BELLIGERENTS AND NEUTRALS. 


T is unfortunate, though perhaps unavoidable, that frequent 
Parliamentary discussion should embitter the feelings 
which are produced by a permanent conflict of interests and 
by frequent collisions between belligerents and neutrals. As 
Mr. Seymour FirzGeraLp observed on Monday evening, the 
Government is constantly forced to appear as the advocate of 
American encroachment; and the annoyance arising from a 
false Parliamentary position perhaps increases the strength of 
Lord RussE.’s language when he remonstrates, by diplomatic 
methods, in an opposite sense, against the proceedings 
of the American Prize Courts and the pretensions of Mr. 
Sewarp. It is not surprising that traders in a neutral State 
should invoke the protection of their Government when they 
find belligerent captors inclined to strain or to exceed the 
eccentric and elastic rights conferred by international law. 
It is also natural that the Americans should exercise, to the 
fullest extent, the real or supposed privileges which usage 
and precedent have conferred on the belligerent who com- 
mands the sea. Both Governments are bound to support the 
legitimate claims of their respective subjects, and it is their 
still more urgent duty to abstain from sharing the passions 
which tend to produce a deviation from the strict ob- 
servance of law. The existing irritation is, in some 
degree, restrained by the consciousness that both the dis- 
putants are, to a certain extent, opposing the doctrines 
which their former traditions and their permanent in- 
terests would induce them earnestly to maintain. The 
rights of captors have always been supported with a high 
hand by the English Government, and they have been 
digested into a logical code through the decisions of English 
Courts. Although the maritime jurisprudence of the Mother- 
country has been adopted by the United States, American 
Governments and politicians have always professed extreme 
jealousy of laws which were devised for the benefit of the 
greatest naval Power to the detriment of neutrals. It was 
generally expected that, as in former times, England would be 
a party to any future war, while the United States would be 
neutral; and, in the unhappy contingency of a war between 
the two countries, the English navy would in all probability 
blockade the Atlantic ports, without the smallest risk of 
retaliation. The able writer of the letters of Historicus has 


repeatedly urged the expediency of encouraging, for English 


purposes, the liberal interpretation of belligerent rights which 
the Americans in their tempo: excitement are eager to 
establish. On similar grounds, the New York Herald protests 
against the forced interpretation of the law by which a 
capture has been justified on the ground that the prize might, 
after the completion of the actual voyage, have been employed 
in running the blockade. . It is assuredly not the interest of 
the American Government to exchange Lord StoweE.t’s whips 
for Judge Marvin's scorpions; but it is less certain whether 
England ought to persevere in the old policy of asserting the 
extreme rights of belligerents. Many an unwilling duellist in 
former times the rigid obligations of the laws of 
honour ; and it may be well hereafter to be relieved from the 
duty of provoking neutrals into a quarrel. In a war between 
England and France, the United States might probably not 
observe all the scrupulous and conscientious impartiality which 
has been practised by England during their own conflict with 
the Confederates. It is as expedient as it is just to protect 
with courteous firmness all recognised immunities of 
neutrals. 

The cases which were quoted in the House of Commons by 
no means justify any exceptional action, especially as the 
Supreme Court of the United States has not yet heard the 
appeals against the judgmert of the Court below. The 
Soricitor-GENERAL stated correctly that, if the evidence was 
sufficient, the condemnation of the Dolphin by Judge Marvin 
was consistent with the undoubted principles of law. 
Although the vessel was ostensibly bound to Nassau, and 
although she was, in fact, intended to touch at that port, 
the captors argued that her destination was only colour- 
able, and that she was really engaged in a voyage to 
Charleston or Wilmington. The Supreme Court will have 
the opportunity of reconsidering the case; but in the mean- 
time it is impossible to deny that there was evidence which 
might have led any tribunal or jury to suspect the illegal 
nature of the voyage. The ship’s papers included two osten- 
sible letters from the owner to his correspondent at Nassau, 
which, taken by themselves, would have supported the case of 
the respondent. The consignees were directed to obtain profit- 
able employment for the ship by a contract with the French 
authorities in Mexico, or by finding cargoes for New York, 
Boston, or Canada. A third letter, however, revoked the 
accompanying documents, and referred to a power of attorney 
which was to be forwarded by a subsequent mail; and in the 
meantime, the agents were requested to find an additional 
cargo, instead of disposing of the guns and swords with which 
the ship was loaded. The judicial inference, that the voyage 
was to be continued to a market where guns and swords were 
in demand, was at least sufficiently probable to exempt 
the Court at Key West from any charge of partiality 
or corruption. If Nassau was only a port at which the 
Dolphin was to call for orders, no lawyer will deny that 
the terminus of the voyage may have been a Confederate 
port, and that the capture may consequently have been 
legal. The law laid down in the case of the Pearl is far more 
questionable, as it was admitted that the cargo was to be 
discharged at Nassau, and that the crew were only engaged 
for the outward voyage. The Supreme Court will probably 
hold that it was utterly immaterial whether the Pearl was 
afterwards likely to be employed in trading between Nassau 
and the blockaded ports. Tn both cases, Judge Marvin 
supported his decision by untenable arguments, for it is not 
the business of a Prize Court to inquire into the purpose for 
which a vessel may complete a voyage between England and 
Nassau. Yet it is worth while to observe that the authorities 
on which he relies consisted, in great measure, of the judg- 
ments of Lord Stowe. ; and, in the case of the Dolphin, he 
expressed his satisfaction that any error which he might have 
committed would be corrected by the Supreme Court. As 
the Pearl was not finally condemned, it would have been 
premature to make a similar reference to the tribunal of 
appeal. 

Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Apams have, from the commencement 
of the blockade, created a reasonable prejudice against their 
remonstrances and apologies by the obstinate error, or 
affectation, of treating neutral ventures to blockaded ports 
as criminal enterprises. The owner of the Dolphin 
was neither morally nor legally more censurable for shipping 
cargoes of arms for the Confederate States than if he had 
conducted a similar trade with New York. The 
risk, compensated by the hope of larger profit, involved 
no shadow of culpability. Trade with a belligerent is per- 
fectly legitimate, though in certain cases it is subject to the 
chance of capture by the other belligerent. Mr. Sewarp’s 
characteristic flourishes about trade springing up like ALAppIN’s 
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palace are wholly beside the purpose. It is through the acts 
of his own Government that Nassau and Matamoras have 
become table centres of commerce; and it would be 
difficult to exceed the bad taste and bad logic of the irrelevant 
allegation that some of the exported goods may possibly have 
belonged to “the treasonable conspiracy against the Union.” 
It seems impossible to make Mr. Sewarp understand that 
it is wholly immaterial to neutral States whether a recog- 
nised belligerent Power is a treasonable conspiracy, or “‘ the 
“best Government that ever existed on the face of the 
“earth.” The question for the neutral trader is only 
whether his customer will pay for imports a price sufficient 
to cover the cost and risk of the consignment. Rhetorical 
fallacies are, however, less blameable than the delibe- 
rate misrepresentations which illustrate Mr. Sewarp’s chronic 
incapacity for truth. He is not ashamed to speak of 
“ fitting out, equipping, and clearing from British ports of 
“steam naval expeditions to destroy the commerce of the 
“ United States.” Even if the Alabama can be generalized 
into “ steam naval expeditions,” Mr. Srewarp must be perfectly 
aware that none of the cruisers which are setting the Federal 
navy at defiance were cleared from British ports. Differences 
of opinion prevail as to the meaning of “fitting out and 
“ equipping ;” but “clearing” is a technical term, implying 
that official action which Mr. Sewarp affirms because he 
knows that. it never took place. 

The debate in the House of Commons necessarily included 
a reference to the decision in the case of the Alexandra. Mr. 
Cospen scarcely exaggerated the disastrous consequences 
which might follow the virtual repeal of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, should the Court of Exchequer Chamber sustain the ruling 
of the Lorp Curer Baron. As the words of the American 
statute are the same with those of the English law, it follows 
that if a war arose between England and Russia, or even 
between England and Brazil, the enemy might lawfully 
fit out cruisers at New York to prey upon English 
commerce, if only he took the precaution to ship 
the guns three miles out at sea. As it is obvious that 
neither Parliament nor Congress can have contemplated 
such a construction of the enactment, it is to be hoped that 
the injurious results of the late trial in the Exchequer may 
be averted by a reversal of the judgment. The bill of ex- 
ceptions can, unfortunately, not be argued before November, 
and in the meantime, unless Parliament interferes, much 
mischief may be done in the Mersey and the Clyde. The 
immediate danger is more serious than the contingent reprisals 
which Mr. Conpen predicts. It would be intolerable if the 
law allowed private speculators, for their own exclusive profit, 
to endanger the neutrality of their country, or to furnish 
foreign belligerents with an excuse for watching and practically 
blockading English ports. Itis an error to suppose that either 
the Federals or the Confederates are primarily interested in the 
question. It is vitally important to Englishmen that their 
Government should exercise a control over the issues of 
peace and war, while the alien belligerents are only 
incidentally concerned in the convenient acquisition of 
particular supplies. If any armed Confederate ship sails 
from England without takin g a fresh departure from 
a Southern port, the Federal Government has a practical 
grievance to urge, although, since the late decision, it may be 
unable to prove a violation of the law. Inability to afford 
redress of a just or plausible cause of complaint is a proof of 
national weakness or disorganization. 


MR. DISRAELI AD SUOS. 

— was something to animate and something to dis- 

hearten the leader of the great Conservative party in 
delivering his recent speech at Willis's Rooms. ‘The four 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, with the ancestral gold plate 
lent for the occasion, too forcibly suggested the absentees. In 
congratulating those who were present on their presence, the 
chairman himself could not help vituperating the small section 
who, according to Lord Surewssury, are addicted to the use 
of the stiletto. And those who cheered hardiy made up for 
the loss of those who are said to stab in the dark. Mr. Disrar.i 
is, on the whole, to be pitied. A statesman who has to deliver 
a party speech is much in the —— of a theologian who has 
to fire off a popular sermon. He knows that he is hollow and 
insincere in his work. He knows—none better—all the abate- 
ments and qualifications which ought to accompany extra- 
vagant statements, and which are required to balance broad, 
reckless ai . If he is cautious, he is dull; if he is im- 
prudent, he has to blush for himself. Mr. Disraz.i got out 


of the difficulty, at least as well as the Bishop of Oxrorp 
would do in a missionary speech. Nonsense tnust be talked ; 
and the difficulty, with the popular but really well-informed 
preacher or party leader, is to talk nonsense and not to seem 
to be conscious of the nonsense. What Mr. Disrar.i had 
to do was to represent Toryism—for he declined the phrase 
Conservatism—as flourishing, and yet to make out that its 
function was to wait for office rather than to fill it. A cold 
sort of consolation this to the four hundred noblemen and 
gentlemen. Sharp and salt olives to flavour their wine; and 
the orator’s ungracious task was to get them swallowed. What 
he did was to confront a Liberalism which he knows does not. 
exist as a living party in this country, with a Tory Oppo- 
sition which he also knows to be equally an invention. He 
knows that no substantial question of principle, either in foreign 
or domestic policy, divides the two sides of the House; but 
for the mere purpose of the moment he assails the Government. 
as anarchists, and salutes himself as a Liberal. The orator 
was at least impartial in his fictions. Lord PaLmerston is 
no more destructive than is Toryism “the champion of the 
“ rights of the multitude.” Mr. Diskae.i knows that‘mere party 
for great political purposes is extinct, but he desires to keep. 
up the spirit, the bitterness, and the indecency of party for their 
own sake. He is so much in love with the shamelessness of 
political vice that he would clothe the matron in the trappings 
of the courtezan. Tho party must register, agitate, obstruct, and 
vilify, not because there is any great principle at issue, but 
because party spirit must be kept up. Some of the absentees 
cannot see this. If Toryism is the champion of the rights of 
the multitude, those rights may as well, in the judgment of the 
murmurers and discontented, be advocated and furthered by Mr. 
GLapsToNE as by Mr. Disraevi. If there is nothing to fight for 
and to dine for, they decline to fight and todine. They have no.” 
abstract love for progress or the rights of the multitude, and 
they are at least honest enough to decline to say that they 
have. 


Not so Mr. Disraett. He knowsthat, unless hetalked Liberal 
talk and devised Liberal things, he would not have a chance of 
revisiting Downing Street. So he assures his party that they are 
the champions of the rights of the multitude. He denounces 
the present holders of office, because they have, as he says, 
coalesced with the pupils of Mr. Bricut; though he knows 
that he is ready to coalesce with Sir Grorce Bowyer. He 
appeals against the perfidy which has kissed Baat and Motocn, 
though he is quite ready to shake hands with Beta. Mr. 
Disraztt knows that political power can only be held by 
a party which, from the necessity of the case, must 
bid for the support of a small knot and cabal of men in the 
House who never can hold office. He knows that a pure party 
Government is impossible, and that the kingmakers are but dis- 
reputable Warwicks, whether they take the form of the Dorr’s 
Brass Band or of Cannon Balls. He knows that, were he 
in office to-morrow, he would, in all our foreign policy, not 
reverse a single Whig precedent, and that he would be just as 
likely or just as unlikely as the present holders of office to 
deprive property of its electoral influence, to increase the 
franchise, to abandon the colonies, or to reform corporations. 
and endowments. He admits that there are particular reasons 
why those who, he says, hold all these destructive principles do 
not obtrude them on the Legislature ; but, as he and his friends 
are the champions of the rights of the multitude, he knows 
that these particular reasons may also exist when he is on the 
other side of the House, and may make it as convenient for 
the Miraeau of the Tories to conceal his Liberalism, as it is 
just now convenient for the Ropesprerre of the Treasury to 
affect to be decent and well-behaved. The function which he 
claims for Toryism is certainly elastic enough. It is 
to be “the champion of the rights of the multitude ” — “ to 
secure popular principles and popular rights.’ There is 
not the least doubt of it, that when he is in office Mr. 
Disractt will do his best to bid for popular support— 
that he will advocate popular rights—that he will be a 
reformer, and a progressionist, and a Liberal. But, this being 
his intention, why should he denounce those whose only fault 
is that they do what he proclaims that he means to do when he 
gets the chance? The future principles of the great national 
party on one side of the House are the present principles of 
the great national party on the other side of the House. And 
the country takes a very languid interest in the bitter hatred 
of those who are only divided by the fact that one party is in 
and the other out. ‘ 

It must be remembered, however, in justice to Mr. 
Disraeii, that he delivered his speech to a sympathetic 
audience. He did not speak to the murmurers, nor to the 
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country, but only to those who were up to the dodge and in the 
secret. As an exposition to his own friends of his and their 
political necessities, the speech is not to be found fault with. 
They all know that they have got a leek to swallow, and 
their stomachs were not turned by the alliaceous phrase of 
“champions of the rights of the multitude.” They were 
only rehearsing the grimaces which they will one day 
une on the Spraker’s right hand. They were getting 
their throats into order for the inevitable day of 
gulping. It is not a dignified, but it may be a 
salutary exercise. At any rate, Mr. Disrarti has one solid 
consolation. He contrasts the Toryism of the past with the 
Toryism of the present. He says that at that disastrous epoch, 
tn. years ago, Toryism was like a wreck, stranded on the 
shore; whereas now it is a party, confronting the Ministry 
with equal power. But how has all this come to pass? The 
murmurers and absentees will say, because Mr. DisRakELi 
himself has changed the whole character, and principle, and 
stand-point of Toryism. Their complaint is, that he has spent 
these twelve long weary years in pillaging the goodly 
shrine, in introducing strange rites, in clothing himself and 
his party in abominable vestments, in teaching Tories a 
new religion, in leaving them nothing to love and 
to adore and to fight for. They will say that Tory- 
ism is now numerous and powerful only because it has 
ceased to be Tory. They complain that, of all party duties, the 
only one that has been cultivated by their leader is that of 
fostering animosity, obstruction, and faction. They cannot 
understand Neo-Toryism. They have no relish for all that 
undergrowth of toadstools and fungus which has started 
into life under the cold obstruction and shade of opposition. 
They cannot forget that during these twelve years Mr. 
DisraE.t has already learned the necessity of a county fran- 
chise of ten pounds; and now that he comes out as the 
champion of the rights of the multitude, they have a 
grim apprehension that he may descend to five pounds 
for the country, and household suffrage for the towns. 
Toryism, they fully admit, has made enormous strides in 
twelve years; but they have a wholesome horror of those 
seven-league boots which Mr. Disrar.i has already been 
measured for. There are victories which cost the conquerors 
a terrible price ; and the murmurers feel that their reunited 
ranks and imposing array are very dearly purchased at the 
cost of hereditary principles and distinctive doctrines. The 
gold robe of the Exchequer is a goodly garment, but the 
satisfaction of seeing it on Mr. Disrar.i’s manly shoulders 
will, in some eyes, be sadly lessened by the ugly necessity of 
wearing it only by the gracious permission of Mr. Bricut, or 
the Irish Brigade, or “ that Prince.” 


AMERICA. 
‘i report of an invasion in force of Maryland and 


Pennsylvania was incorrect or premature. According 
to the latest accounts, General Ler was still on the south side 
of the Potomac; and his object, whatever it may be, 
must involve as its first condition the defeat of Hooker, who, 
following the movement of the enemy on a shorter line, 
easily took up a position in defence of the capital. It is 
not impossible that a third battle of Bull Run may decide 
the fate of the campaign, but the capture of Washington, 
with its strong fortifications and numerous garrison, is 
beyond the reach of probability. It would be an easier 
task, after a victory over Hooker, to compel the defeated 
armies again to fight in the open field, by converting the 
feint against Harrisburg and Pittsburg into a serious attack. 
If the army of the Potomac were once thoroughly beaten, 
the Confederate general would feel little anxiety for the safety 
of his communications with Richmond. The comparative 
strength of the contending armies is not accurately known, 
but the Federalists are likely to receive reinforcements more 
quickly than their adversaries. If General Lez can dispose 
of 80,000 men, he is probably more than a match for the 
force which Hooxer brings from the Rappahannock, but 
the garrison of Washington, under Hetn1zELmay, constitutes 
another considerable army. General Let’s operations, as far 
as they have been recorded, seem to have been vigorous 
and successful. General Ewe.t, marching with 15,000 
men down the celebrated Shenandoah Valley, took Win- 
chester with little opposition, though it was defended by 
General Mitroy with 10,000 men, of whom more than 
a quarter were killed, wounded, or taken. The Confederate 
column then moved, without encountering further resistance, 
on Harper's Ferry, and at the same time a small body of 


eavalry crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, and advanced to 
Hagerstown in Maryland, and to Chambersburg in Pennsyl- 
vania. General Ewe. appears, after clearing the Shenandoah 
Valley, to have turned eastward through the passes of the 
Blue Ridges, to have occupied Thoroughfare Gap in the Bull 
Run Mountains, and to have extended his‘posts northward to 
Leesburg. The Commanper-1n-Cuter is believed to have been 
present with the left wing of the army, while Lonesrreetand HLL 
moved by Dumfries and Warrenton towards Manassas Junction. 
The combat at Centreville, in which the Federals acknowledge 
a defeat, may probably have preceded a general action. For 
the third time the enemy’s guns are heard in the streets of 
Washington, and on this occasion an escape from utter dis- 
comfiture will be welcomed as a brilliant triumph. Even if 
the troops on either side are of equal quality, the most 
sanguine Northern enthusiasts would hesitate to place Hooker 
on a level with Lee. 


The Confederate plan of an incursion into the region beyond 
the Potomac was evidently founded on correct information of 
the defenceless state of the country. The march of the invad- 
ing troops to Hagerstown and Chambersburg appears to have 
been wholly unopposed, and the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
instead of attempting to expel the enemy, has been obliged to 
devote ali his energies to the defence of the State capital 
of Harrisburg. To applications for aid, the Government at 
Washington replied that Pennsylvania must depend on her 
own resources; and General Coucn, the Federal Commander 
of the department, had to form an army as he could, from the 
volunteers who could be collected at the moment. Two or 
three official blunders of the Presmpent and of Governor 
Curtin effectually prevented for some days the formation of 
a defensive force. ‘The Prestpent called out 50,000 men for 
six months, and the Governor forgot to specify in his procla- 
mation the term of service which was required. The re- 
cruits, on their part, were resolved not to enter the atmy 
for general service, nor to remain in the ranks after 
the expulsion or retreat of the Confederates. Mr. Currin, 
who is said to be popular in his State, was obliged 
to pledge himself that the service of the volunteers should 
terminate with the occasion which rendered it necessary, and 
the constitutional order of the Presipent was by universal 
consent disregarded. The Pennsylvania militia and volunteers 
will probably suffice to defend the towns against any assault 
from the troops which have occupied Chambersburg, although 
they would be incapable of opposing the advance of Lrg with 
his main army. If a serious invasion of the North were 
attempted, the military ardour of the population might perhaps 
supply all deficiencies of discipline and organization; but, 
except for strategic purposes, it can scarcely suit Lre’s purpose 
to alarm and excite the powerful State of Pennsylvania. More 
plausible reasons might be assigned for the occupation 
of the friendly districts of Maryland, and especially for 
the capture of the important city of Baltimore. A Mary- 
land brigade formed a part of the column which passed 
over the Shenandoah to the very border of the State, 
and all the higher and more intelligent portion of the 
inhabitants are devoted to the cause of the Confederates. The 
very rabble of Baltimore, though it has lately allied itself 
with the Federal force which occupies the State, might pro- 
bably be reclaimed by a Confederate occupation to its former 
Southern sympathies; but General Ler is not likely to risk 
the siege of a large city which he could scarcely hope perma- 
nently to hold. The strategy of the Southern commanders 
will always be essentially defensive, even when it involves 
exceptional operations beyond the frontier. 


The advance of the army of the Potomac has thrown the 
siege of Vicksburg into the background. Nevertheless, the 
capture or relief of the fortress would exercise a momentous 
influence on the fortune of the war. Mr. Forster is perhaps 
too sanguine in his belief that the loss of the strongholds on 
the Mississippi would permanently detach Western Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas from the Confederacy. There are other 
heights on the great river which might be fortified, and it 
may be remembered that, at the commencement of the war, 
Vicksburg itself was but an open town. If the posses- 
sion of the Mississippi through its entire length were 


secured to the North, it would still be a question . 


whether the South-Western States could be restored to the 
Union. Permanent mili control of spaces larger 
than European kingdoms is obviously impossible, and 
during the war, or after its termination, the allegiance of the 
population would follow its sympathies. The project of ex- 
cluding the Slave States from any share in the control of the 
river navigation seems to be in itself chimerical. The Con- 
federates have repeatedly offered the ee aa 
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the free passage of the Mississippi, and it would be at the 
same time absurd and impracticable to forbid all future inter- 
course between the right and left banks of the river. The 
relations which arise from neighbourheod and geographical 
position will not be permanently affected by the result of any 
siege or battle; ‘but Mr. Jerrerson Davis has with good 
reason publicly proclaimed the importance of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson to the Confederacy. From Port Hudson 
no reports have been received, except that General Banks 
has regularly invested the place, and that the slender gar- 
rison has not been relieved. General Grant appears still 
to be prosecuting his approaches to Vicksburg, although, 
according to an apocryphal rumour, General JOHNSTONE 
had pierced his lines, and entered the fortress with a 
large reinforcement. There is a more probable state- 
ment that supplies are introduced into Vicksburg from 
the right bank of the river, and a knowledge that the 
garrison was not subject to immediate pressure would 
account for the long delay of Jonnstone’s advance. Con- 
fident prophecies that the siege will be raised are as worth- 
less as the paragraphs in the Federal papers which repeat day 
by day that everything is proceeding satisfactorily, and that 
no doubt is entertained of the ultimate result. General Grant, 
as an experienced and skilful commander, would not persevere 
in his enterprise if the capture of Vicksburg were hopeless, 
and the approach of a superior Confederate force inevitable. 
It is certain that Jounstone will attack the besieging force 
if he can collect a sufficient army, but the long interval 
which has occurred since the commencement of the siege 
proves that the Confederates were recently weak in numbers 
in the country bordering on the Mississippi. General Pem- 
BERTON’s resolute defence has perhaps allowed time for 
procuring reinforcements; and it is certain that General 
Grant’s army must have suffered severe losses from fatigue 
and exposure. 

Political agitation is partially suspended amid the din of 
arms. It would be injudicious to summon peace meetings in 
New York while hostile forces are encamped on the soil of 
Pennsylvania. The Democrats will, perhaps, hereafter profit by 
the practical experience which the North will have acquired 
of the inconveniences of actual warfare. Even under present 
circumstances, Mr. Fernanpo Woop has ventured to declare, 
in a letter to the Democratic Convention of Ohio, that the 
Federal Government has no constitutional right to coerce a 
delinquent or seceding State. The proposition itself deserves 
little discussion, as the Northern States were morally justified 
in their original attempt to maintain the Union by force. No 
construction of a legal document could override the inherent 
right of a political community to resist its own dissolution. 
The cause of the war was legitimate, though the object of the 
struggle was from the first doubtful, as it has since proved itself 
unattainable. It is natural that those who now desire to ter- 
minate the contest should again question the original lawfulness 
of its commencement. If Lee crushes Hooker, and JoHNstoNne 
relieves Vicksburg, the right of the Government at Washington 
to suppress the rebellion will be, at last, seriously disputed. 
The rumours of French or Spanish plans for recognising the 
South will perhaps produce a similar effect ; but if the Con- 
federate armies should incur heavy reverses, the triumph of 
peaceable counsels may be indefinitely postponed. In the 
meantime, Democratic newspapers, strictly adhering to 
Republican precedents, recommend an accommodation with 
the South as the indispensable preliminary of a gratuitous war 
with England. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


ya return of the Volunteer Carnival is always a subject 
for unmixed congratulation. Every year sees improve- 
ments in the details of management and in the tariff of prizes; 
and though the Wimbledon competitors have shown them- 
selves for the last three seasons utterly indifferent to weather, 
it is pleasant to see some prospect of breaking through the 
spell which has always doomed the lovers of shooting to a 
succession of storms of wind and rain during the unfortunate 
fortnight which has been selected for their great trial of skill. 
The performances of last year were so brilliant in the All 
Comers’ contests that there seemed little room for further pro- 
gress; but it is confidently predicted, by those who are familiar 
with the practice which has been made by the favourites in 
training for the Association meeting, that the precision of 
English rifles in English hands will distance more completely 
than ever any competition on the part of the representatives 
of foreign countries. Only a very short time has elapsed since 


Switzerland was far ahead of any country in the world (unless, 
indeed, American fables are to be trusted) in the use of the 
finest weapon which mechanical skill has ever produced, and 
it is mainly due to the National Rifle Association that England 
has now taken the first place, and bids fair to keep it 
permanently. 


Very much of this success is due to the largeness of view of the 
Council in giving adequate encouragement to the best weapons, 
instead of confining themselves, as some over zealous Volun- 
teers had wished, to rewarding proficiency in the use of the 
respectable weapon with which the force is armed. Perhaps 
this determination to do all that could be done to perfect rifle- 
shooting and rifle-manufacture was carried a shade too far in 
former years, but, if so, the balance has now been amply 
redressed by the large amount of additional prizes for which 
the regulation rifle alone is admitted to compete. It is 
fortunate that no very precise limit is imposed on the amount 
of prizes by the somewhat narrow means of the Association. 
Experience has fully proved that, while the general expenses 
of the meeting require considerable funds, prizes offered under 
popular conditions cost absolutely nothing; and, indeed, in 
some instances, the entrance fees not only pay the whole 
amount, but leave a handsome margin for the common fund. 
It would have been better, and certainly more creditable to 
the wealthier classes, if the Association had received sufficient. 
support to enable them to offer prizes to Volunteers without. 
calling for more than nominal entrance fees; but, as in former 
years, it has been found that the subscriptions to the Associa- 
tion are on a niggardly scale, and, indeed, they would appear 
far more so if it were not for the number of competing rifle- 
men who form the large majority of the members. A society ,. 
national in the strictest sense—national in its purposes and jt= 
management, and, above all, national in its connexion witl: 
the Volunteer principle—ought to have received universal en- 
couragement, and should not have been allowed to drop into 


the position of a self-supporting club of enthusiastic riflemen.. 


It may be said that, if the main object is so successfully carried 
out as we have admitted it to be, it matters little by whose 
exertions and whose sacrifices the end is attained. But this 
is not so, for more reasons than one. It is not well that an 
opportunity offered to those outside the Volunteer ranks to 
connect themselves with the more active defenders of the 
country should have been despised, and it isa mistake to sup- 
pose that no injury has been done by the absence of extrancous 
mpathy and aid. The aim of the Association was to make 
the rifle the familiar weapon of Englishmen, and though 
it has been the means of producing some thousands of excel- 
lent shots, its influence has not been nearly so broad as it 
might have been under more favourable circumstances. The 
stimulus has been almost entirely confined, not merely to the 
Volunteers themselves, but to a very small fraction of them. 
The cost of rifle-shooting, both in time and money, is serious 
enough; and the additional expense of competing at Wimble- 
don, though brought as low as prudence allows, is greater 
than many riflemen can bear, and far greater than it need 
have been but for the cold indifference with which society 
has left the maintenance of a national enterprise to those who 
already give so much in time and labour, and in incidental 
outlay of every kind. That the Wimbledon gathering wiil 
maintain its reputation and its usefulness as a permanent 
institution, is the confident expectation of all who have in- 
terested themselves in its success; but unless the Asso- 
ciation meets with a far larger measure of general sup- 
port than it has yet received, it can never produce any 
considerable effect on the great mass of the Volunteer 
army. A tenth part of the whole force may be as 
efficient in the use of their weapon as in the precision of 
their drill, but the rest would do little more in action with the 
best rifle in the world than they would have done with the 
much-despised Brown Bess of the last generation. 


Everything, in fact, has tended to discourage general profi-: 


ciency in the most essential part of a Volunteer’s training. Not 
only has the Association been thrown on the resource of en- 
trance-fees for its income, but the Government, which in every 
other respect has displayed a judicious liberality, has done 
nothing to help the Volunteers over the most serious difficult 

they have had to encounter. On the principle now accepted, 
that the material appliances of a Volunteer Corps ought to be 
supplied by the public, leaving personal expenses alone to be 
borne by the rank and file, it is clear that the heaviest expense 
of all —the first cost of rifle ranges — ought not to have been 
thrown upon Volunteers, who, for the most part, were utterly 
unable to meet it. However, from the first, all aid for 
this purpose was resolutely withheld; and though in most 
country places private liberality has done what the nation 
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neglected, the consequences are still very apparent in the 
total neglect of rifie practice by the large majority in 
the metropolitan and many other corps. The authorities 
did seem at last to be alive to the mischief which their 
supineness had caused; and though they still withheld any 
active co-operation, they did the next best thing by pro- 
posing to put at least the wealthier Volunteer Corps in a posi- 
tion to acquire ranges for themselves. Without Parliamentary 
authority, it was found impossible to induce landowners 
in the immediate neighbourhood of large towns to alien- 
ate narrow slips of land a thousand yards in length, ex- 
cept on the most extravagant terms. A Volunteer Corps 
would have as good a claim, and probably as good a 
chance, as a speculative railway company, in any application, 
by a Private Bill, for the construction of a rifle range. But 
the outrageous cost of Parliamentary proceedings put this 
course out of the question. To obviate this difficulty, clauses 
were introduced into the Volunteer Bill, enabling any corps 
to acquire the necessary land by a less expensive procedure. 
Instead of obtaining the approval of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, it was proposed that they should first obtain the 
sanction of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, then of the 
Secretary for War, and last of all, that of Parliament itself. 
This ordeal would have been more severe than any Private 
Bill Committee, but the advantage obtained would have 
been that the Act of Parliament would have been intro- 
duced as a Public Act by the War Minister, and the expense 
of a campaign in the Committee Rooms would have been 
saved. Even this indulgence, however, has been refused. 
The Duke of Ricuwonp grumbled, and Lord Dersy shook his 
head, and the Government found that they must withdraw 


_¥ clauses which the dominant Tories of the House of Lords 
ésewere bent upon rejecting. 
ito grant compulsory powers on easier terms than those 


If the proposal had been 


on which they are conceded to railway companies, there 
might have been some pretext for saying that the rights 
of property were endangered. But, except by diminishing 
the cost of an Act of Parliament, the intended machinery 
would have added to the safeguards with which the land is 
surrounded. A Lord Lieutenant is not likely to be less 
accessible to the complaints of landowners in his county than 
five indifferent members of the House of Commons, or five 
Peers; and the Bill gave to the Lord Lieutenant an absolute 
veto on any scheme of the kind. When the first fence 
had been got over, the military authorities, again, would 
have had a _ veto, to be exercised either in the 
interests of the public or on the remonstrance of the 
persons whose land might be taken or injuriously af- 
tected. After this second ordeal had been passed, the 
provisional sanction was to have been inoperative until the 
assent of the Legislature had been given by a Public Act. 
But the Duke of Ricumonp probably calculated rightly in 
supposing that the frightful cost of applying for a Private 
Act would be a more effectual barrier to the claims of a 
Volunteer Corps to purchase land than any reasons which 
could be urged, even before judges the most favourable to the 
territorial interest. If a Corps should think it could make a 
case for the privilege of buying land at such price as a jury 
should assess, it would be safer to stop the application by an 
artificial barrier of expense than to allow the claim to be heard 
and disposed of on its merits; and on this astute calculation 
it pleased the Conservative magnates to reject the only new 
clauses in favour of the Volunteers which the Bill contained. 
The spirit in which the Volunteers have been met in every 
effort to facilitate rifle-shooting has produced, and must 
continue to produce, its effect in limiting the use of the rifle 
to the small proportion of comparatively rich and idle men. 
This is not what was intended when the Enfield rifle was 
placed in the hands of the civilian troops; and useful as the 
exertions of the Council of the Association are within the 


’ narrow sphere which is open to them, they will never make 


riflemen of the great mass of Volunteers until liberal assistance 
is given in the construction of ranges in the vicinity of every 
large town. This is the one blot in the policy which the 
Government has pursued with reference to the Volunteers. 
Still, although the poor and the busy men are ex- 
cluded from the competition, the Wimbledon meeting 
will, no doubt, continue to flourish if the excellence 
oi those who present themselves as candidates for distinction 
is to be taken as the test. The Queen’s Prize will encourage 
the few, if it is wholly beyond the ambition of the many; and 
the Association, if, from no fault of its own, it is forbidden to 
be really National, will assuredly maintain its rank as the 
grandest and the most successful Rifle Club in the world. 


PREJUDICES. 

T ‘is of human nature to hedge about everything it loves 
I with resteictions We cannot tikes thing without isolating it 
from what we do not like. We are driven at once to comparisons, 
which, by enhancing what we care for, lower something else, so that 
what was before simply indifferent becomes objectionable. If we 
have likes, we must have dislikes ; if we have strong light, we must 
have shadow. These dislikes, these shadows, these exclusions, are 
our prejudices. We do not feel the full worth of what we value 
till there is something which by contrast we despise. Warm sym 
thies are not found without a capacity for strong antipathies. 
There are people, no doubt, who begin the other end—who, 
through satiety or disgust at what they know, prefer the unknown, 
whose prejudices are not the opposites of their likings, but hatreds. 
and antipathies at first hand. Cynicism an! misanthropy, how- 
ever, are not acknowledged sources of prejudice. Their workings 
go by another name; they are malignant and ive, and tend 
to actual mischief. Even at best, prejudices cannot be so defined in 
words as to look well. They are cramping, narrowing things, in- 
compatible with perfect justice and charity. The man who loves his 
country till he despises all other countries is very apt to love his 
county till he despises all other counties, and his parish, or his 
clan, or his family, to the exclusion of every other parish, clan, 


and family, till the amount of love in his heart will bear no. 


proportion to the contempt generated and kept in action by this 
perpetual process of comparison. Even in moderation, and as 
the most respectable people hold their prejudices, we all trust in a 
higher transcendant state to be without them; and nobody of 
decent feeling but looks forward to more than tolerating in the 
future the sight, and possibly the companionship, of persons 
against whom he entertains the strongest present prejadice. But, 
nevertheless, we do not see how prejudices are altogether to be 
dispensed with in this sublunary sphere. They are an inseparable 
element of human weakness, which would be still weaker and 
more helpless without them. Who is so open to every temptation 
as the man who boasts himself to have outgrown every prejudice 
incident to his birth and training? The very notion of being 
thus divested, even if it were possible, which it is not, is that 
of living in a glass house—a bare, shivering, comfortless cosmopo- 
litanism. It is well to be modest about our prejudices, as vaguely 
conscious that they will not stand reason’s cold pervading day- 
light; but a studious and comprehensive renunciation is like 
giving up ownership and personal appropriation in our 
surroundings. It is quarrelling with the very ground we stand 
on, because it does not put us at an "anion command- 
ing an unbroken horizon. We wouid rather be the victim 
of every insular prejudice than have no British preferences. 
It would argue higher powers of appreciation, and a clearer per- 
ception; for the merits of the best things do not lie on the 
surface—experience alone acquaints us with them. There- 
fore, as far as we know, the country we are happy in is 
immeasurably superior to others of which we know less, or are 
wholly ignorant. It is this full appreciation of what is known 
which makes critics of all ages so subject to prejudice—which is 
the zeal of partial knowledge—and the best of them only infal- 
lible in the manner with which they are familiar. Intense plea- 
sure in, and comprehension of, certain forms of grace, beauty, and 
ss have a tendency to restrict the mind to those particular 
orms and methods which first opened the mind to such influences. 
It is easy for a man to be fair and candid between rival poets, 
or as or styles, if he has not eye, or ear, or thought 
fully to appreciate any. We may wonder at Addison now for 
his almost insolent expression of preference of Grecian over Gothic 
architecture ; but we do not doubt his imagination “was filled 
with something ar and amazing” in entering the Pantheon—a 
thrill which the building is worthy to inspire, but which it needs 
a finer and more cultivated taste to experience than is possessed by 
many a reader who despises the prejudices of a cold classicism. Mr. 
Ruskin’s prejudices would e even tolerance intolerant; but 
his Turner, though in a good de- 
gree meri y its object, is beyond the capacity of an ordinary 
observer, who thinks ‘himself reasonable he is cer- 
tainly less discerni Jefirey’s persecution of Wordsworth was 
partly due to his ear and heart being preoccupied by the sweetness 
of other melodies that had but a slight hold on duller senses, 
which for this reason were more open to new, but probably as 
feeble, impressions. To us the point of regret is, not when these 
prejudices are strong, and so vigorously maintained that they carry 
oe me with them, but when, as we sometimes see, the critic 
evelopes gre ae caprice, turns upon himself, is spiteful on 
his old idol, and confounds his followers by an utter retractation. 
This is one of those moments which weaken our faith in man. 
What has been forcibly expressed has not, it seems, been strongly 
felt. In fact, a man never makes a poorer figure than in thus 
unserupulously discarding as prejudices what he had impressed 
upon others as convictions. ile he parades his emancipation 
with the airy elation which belongs to this attitude of mind, 
we think him shallow ané trivial. He has, after all, seen no deeper 
into things than we have; his confidence has been but a knack, 
a trick of the tongue. It does not happen to the strongest minds, 
privileged to influence others, to turn round upon their own con- 
nial prejudices. There is too much truth in them as they sce 
em. 


It isa great misfortune, and 


: one of the greatest trials 
that can befall a keen original 


, to be born in an atmosphere 
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of mean or narrow prejudices—for the one reason, amongst others, 
that there is peril in the act of casting them off. Our notions, and 
even our beliefs, are bound up in one bundle. Untie the string, and 
there is a general scattering. A prejudice hastily got rid of gives to 
all who are not gifted with an exceptional discretion, a wild sense 
of freedom extremely apt to degenerate into licence. It is this 
that has made the more prudent minds of every age submissive to its 
prejudices, Rebellion is such an extreme measure, puts the mind 
in such a questionable frame, that it must be reserved for essen- 
tials. There are not many people who would be the better for the 
sudden loss of every unreasonable habit of thought. We see some 
examples in our day of this form of enlightenment, and they are 
not encouraging. When a man, and more especially when a 
woman, awakes to the conviction that he or she has been the dupe, 
through youth and dawning thought, of a string of absurd re- 
strictions, superstitious observances, and useless sacrifices—has 
been held the slave of local or family traditions, which owe all 
their credit to custom and all their weight to the fact that they 
have never yet been disputed—the reaction of independence is a 
dangerous transition. It has happened to able an per d expo- 
nents of prejudice to show in their own persons that it might have 
been better for them to have retained every stupid check and 
heavy fetter of their youth. Illumination on the tyranny of 
custom leaves some minds defenceless against invasion from every 
opposing quarter, till every tie seems a prejudice and a trammel 
to be discarded. The people, they are ready to argue, who held 
mistaken ideas as to what constitutes prudence in affairs, and 
on the right modes of spending time, on rules of social con- 
duct, and who clung to their delusions as the soberest and most 
respectable of truths, may also have been mistaken in their rigid 
morality and implicit religious faith. The floodgates of doubt 
are opened—a spirit of scepticism opposes itself to the old dog- 
matism. The mind which feels that it has been taken in allows 
itself to extend the bounds of supposed deception, and sets up 
e standard of virtue which, in more points than we care to 
specify, is a departure from the old ideal. 

The habit thus formed of subjecting every time-honoured belief 
and principle of action to the ever-sitting tribunal of a man’s 
own reason, under the pressure of present influences and temptations, 
is a worse habit, for all minds but the highest, than unreasoning 
submission to custom. There are very few indeed who can carry 
things in absolute suspense till the judgment has given its 
award. For, after all, most prejudices have some discipline 
and restraint in them; they cannot be indulged but at some 
expense and sacrifice. We hear of men being the slaves of 
their prejudices, which implies that they forego for their sake 
what would otherwise be eable. Thus, many old people, 
under this stern domination, refuse themselves all the comfort 
which relexation of posture would afford them. They will 
ard in sitting bolt upright, not because it is not pleasant to 
ean back in an easy chair, or repose on a sofa, but because they have 
a prejudice which they like better than bodily ease. 0 can over- 
estimate the sacrifice to an idea, however mistily apprehended, of 
that female politician who, we are told, parted with the best cook 
in England cae the woman had said something to her fellow- 
servants that seemed to favour the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act! When the Irish were starving in hopeless famine, 
they clung to their meng against sucking-pig. hey and the 
pigs might die of hunger, but they would not lower themselves 
so far in their own eyes as to prolong life by such means, how- 
ever tempting to grosser instincts. In this way, prejudices are a 
constant source of content, rendering men contemptuous to 
all forms of novelty, and more than reconciling them to things 


old. What would become of us if there were not seme to main- 
tain that old things were better than new? But there are some 
who, in this respect, are always old—who are born antiquarians. 
It is wonderful, where the mind is of this order, how soon a com- 
pact phalanx of prejudices, an invincible jealousy of innovation, 
will be formed ; and how what has once, in earliest years, recom- 
mended itself as fitting,-will establish itself as the ideal, never 
to be departed from. Where this habit belongs to a sensitive 
temperament, quick to apprehend and strong to retain, it forms 
an interesting and influential character; but it is essential that 
the prejudices should be the opposites of strong, just, and 
spontaneous likings. The most mischievous prejudices, carried 
on from generation to generation, are not of this order. They are 
those of interest rather than feeling, and are indulged for the holder’s 
own ease and profit. Such are the prejudices of class against 
class, of the landed interest against trade, of the privileged against 
those who threaten to destroy their monopoly. These are, many 
of them, selfish at the core, though what is selfish, as one holds it, 
may be but adistorted manifestation of a true principle as maintained 
by another. It may be loyalty and devotion rendered ugly and 
grotesque by faults of training and narrow intellect. When Lady 
Margaret Bellenden would have plurged her Whig prisoner into 
her “ pit or principal dungeon, which, as being only two stories 
under ground, could not be unwholesome,” it argued no un- 
natural cruelty. Her mind was warped from its nature by strong 
party prejudice which would not suffer her to realize that 
Covenanters were men. And popular prejudices have sanctioned 
the grossest tyrannies and the most revolting cruelty from the same 
blinding cause, though unquestionably the Shabit of such prejudice 
might, if left to itself without any counteracting influences, result 
in another Kingdom of Dahomey, which has lately been indulged 
with a sacrifice of two thousand human belags simply in deference 
to a national prejudice and to keep up the good old customs of 
the country. 

Perhaps men’s most virulent prejudices have a close affinity with 
what they most like, from which they are separated by an invisible 
line. Thus, religious parties that hold almost every belief in common 
hate one another most fervently; and even where a man neither 
knows his own opinions nor those of his theological opponent, it 
is very possible for a strong prejudice to exist, founded on a mere 
eng of minute difference. Indeed, a good many people’s 
religion is mainly seen in the number and violence of ignorant 
antipathies. Except that persons cannot be detached from things, 
one might say that people may have what prejudices they please 
but personal ones, so long as they do not interfere with the rights 
of others, and that private people may extend the privilege to 
persons out of their sphere. How, for example, can we grudye the 
rustic politician some unfounded ideas about Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Russell ? But prejudices that doggedly maintain themselves under 
real intercourse are dangerous, evil things. To be consciously the 
object of a prejudice is of all things the most discouraging, and 
the most certain to bring about its own justification, for who 
can act according to his best nature under hostile observa- 
tion? We have assumed that all people, as being mortal, have 
some prejudices, nor do we wish our friends to occupy them- 
selves in a perpetual eradication of every feeling, liking, or 
opinion for which they cannot give a reason that shall convince 

the world; but it is mean to be the slaves and victims 
of prejudice. A generous nature always shows that it is master 
over its prejudices—that it can, upon occasion, act in direct opposi- 
tion to the most cherished of them, and sweep them aside at will. 
Thus, opposing heads of parties often astonish their followers by an 
almost ostentatious magnanimity, when brought face to face and 
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uptial. licence has received an alarming development. 
After years of semi-conventual retirement, a French girl is 
itchforked into matrimony, and finds herself all of a sudden at 
ull liberty to please as she lists her roving fancy. No wonder, 
under’ these circumstances, that Paris has become the natural 
home of Milly Nesdale. But it will be a surprise to many to learn 
that that fascinating and cireumspect young wife has lately 
crossed the Chamnel, and invaded with triumphant success the 
soil of sober, ectable, domestic England. 

And now for the part which the dowager has played in bringing 
about a state of things so destructive of her schemes. Her tactics 
have been absolutely suicidal. She has hopelessly damaged 
her own market. By her incessant persecution of eldest sons, 
by her arrogance and importunity, she has created a demand 
for married sirens of the Milly Nesdale type. To escape the 
fangs of a bloodhound in moire antique, @ man will do many 
more strange things than take refuge with a charming woman in 
a charming boudoir, where piquant go8sip is always whe had, and 
rose-coloured chintzes make perpetual youth. Here the hunted heir 
finds the safe retreat for which he has vainly sighed. However 
nervous about marriage, he has no fear of being entrapped into 
bigamy. Once more he may bring into action his flirting powers, 
almost rusty from disuse. Once more he may enjoy the luxury of 
whispering soft nonsense without being misunderstood, and 
paying a few compliments without being asked his “inten- 
tions.” Meanwhile, his baffled pursuer has to endure a double 
mortification. It is bad enough to see her victim slip through her 
— It is still worse to know that he has reached a secure 
asylum, from which he cannot be dislodged except with his own 
consent. Henceforward the conditions of the contest are wholly 
altered. Instead of having a poor, simple, unsophisticated male to 
cope with, she finds herself face to face with an allied foree, 
slalfully manceuvred by an antagonist of her own sex, with every 
advan of youth, beauty, and animal spirits on her side, and 

ledged by self-interest to the most determined resistance. This 
ormidable coalition the dowager owes to her own mingled clum- 
siness and avidity. 

But all this does not fully account for the new position 
which married women are assuming in society, Their use as 
buffers between eldest sons and dowagers is intelligible enough. 
But how is it that they are willing to act in a capacity which, to 
say the least, does not tultil the highest ideal of woman’s work ? 
How is it that they desert the duties of their station, to lead the 
van of frivolity and excess? Bad example in a quarter to which 
Englishwomen look with servile obsequiousness for the decrees of 
fashion, has, we repeat, had much to do with this. But there is a 
cause which lies deeper. It is to be found in the decline of 
that remarkable outburst of religious enthusiasm, which thirty 
years ago inflamed the zeal of many, and influenced in a special 
manner the mind and daily life of women. The Oxford movement 
owed its success in no slight degree to the ardent sympathy of its 
female adherents, and these it attracted chiefly by supplying them 
with plenty of congenial work. The young lady of the period 
we speak of had hardly a thought or feeling in common with 
the young lady of the present day. She lived in one prolonged 
gush of sentiment and hero-worship. But it flowed in a definite 
and practical channel. She visited the poor, she taught in 
schools, she decorated churches, she embroidered altar-cloths, 
she carved poppy heads, she scrubbed brasses, she dipped into the 
Fathers, and was tolerably conversant with the stock arguments 

inst Geneva and Rome. Her patristic researches may have 
been shallow, and her zestheticism may have now and then moved 
a smile, but, upon the whole, they refined and idealized her 
nature, and: added to her mental culture. The collapse of trans- 
cendentalism, and the loss of a sphere of useful employment, have 


left au aching void in many a female bosom. The young lady of 


our time lives more in and for the immediate present. M. Victor 
Hugo would discern no touch of the Infinite about her. She has 
little to draw her out of herself and her own concerns. Earnest- 
ness has given place to well-bred apathy and cynicism. The 
nearest approach to enthusiasm she can conjure up is on the 
subject of dress. Her manners have undergone a remarkable 
alteration, which would simply make her grandmother's hair stand 
onend. They have become exceedingly frank and open. To talk 
slang is as much a feminine accomplishment as to play the piano, 
or warble a ballad. In short, young ladies are many degrees more 
like their brothers than they were twenty years ago. Of their 
own accord they are divesting themselves of that air of mystery 
and romance with which, from the days of chivalry down- 
wards, the other sex has surrounded m and revealing to 
their admirers the r and least ethereal side of their 
nature, with all the pitiless exactitude of a photograph. The 
service which they thus unconsciously render to the stud 

of psychology is: considerable, but it does not add to their 
attractiveness. But these are the shortcomings of young ladies, 
it may be said, not of young wives. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to produce a satisfactory article out of a raw material of inferior 
quality. Young ladies are the raw material out of which wives 
and mothers are to be formed; and if in the former capacity 
they are giddy, selfish, and frivolous, there is too much reason 
to expect that they will continue so in the latter. There are 
no miracles wrought at the shrine of St. George in Hanover 


uare. 
“a any one doubts whether the growing prominence of married 
women in society be a fact or not, he has only to attend a Lon- 
don ball, or stay at an English country-house. Let us accompany 


him in fancy to the first of those festive scenes. He will find the 
conditions which are su to govern such an entertainment 
more or less reversed, oever had charge of the Japanese Am- 
bassadors last year must have attempted to ex to their 
puzzled Excellencies the object and meaning of a ball. It is in- 
tended, he probably said, to enable the youth and beauty of each 
sex to mingle in the . Hither fair maidens flock, for the 
Pp of captivating their future husbands. Their mothers 
attend, at the cost of much physical suffering, not so much from 
the promptings of parental instinct, as from a high, perhaps an 
exaggerated, sense of decorum. The active element is the 
marriageable element in the assemblage. The lovely and ani- 
mated teetotums that spin round the room do so out of pure 
girlish glee. The graceful beings that thread the maze of 
lancers or quadrille are all fancy-free, and own as yet no lord and 
master. It is, in short, the single young ladies in England who 
dance, while the married are content to guard the public morals by 
lining the walls, and ing at the performance through any 
chink in the wedge of palpitating humanity in their front. If this 
be an item in the latest report on English customs carried back to 
Jeddo, nothing can be more fallacious. It has ceased to be a 
correct description of a fashionable ball. Now-a-days, it is the 
married women who dance, while the young ladies too often sit 
unasked. Twenty or thirty years ago, a dancing matron was a 
ye One saw, indeed, occasionally, a married couple compla- 
cently gyrating round the room, locked in a sort of Dar yy and Joan 
But, a rule, women abandoned the service of 
erpsichore to their younger and more supple sisters. Now, the 

are to be seen in any ball-room i » aael like so many frolic. 
some lambkins. If it is the neeanete which attracts them, 
it would be easy to provide some better valve for letting off their 
exuberant activity. Let us have gymnasia, where married women, 
who find a life of domestic re rather slow, may privately resort 
for the purpose of indulging in feats of agility. ‘The same sort of 
apparatus which exists at the foot of Primrose Hill might be 
established in a more fashionable quarter. With a due supply of 

les to climb, and circular swings to fly round upon, they would 
s nightfall have so far reduced their muscular force as to be able 
to adopt in the ball-room a more quiet and matronly deportment. 
At all events, we should be spared the ludicrous exhibition of 
married women, nearing their grand climacteric, venturing to 
disport themselves on the anything but light fantastic toe. It 
would be absurd to speak of self-respect to the woman who, being 
the mother of daughters “out,” can permit a foppish strip- 
ling, young enough to be her son, to whisk her off her legs 
in a fast and furious galop. Such a spectacle produces on a 
bystander the impression that a law of nature is being actually 
contravened before his very eyes. One would be glad to believe 
that her physician had prescribed rapid and exhilarating motion 
for the benefit of her health. But, there is no such excuse. 
She is only an extreme instance of the license conceded by the 
fashion of the day to wives. She could not play these antics 
if society frowned on them. It is because married women 
have been allowed to set up an impudent, but successful, 
claim to all the privileges of young ladies, in addition to those of 
wives, that matrons of middle age are to be seen waltzing with 
all the ardour of a debutante, and mothers are not ashamed to 
stand up in the same set of Lancers as their daxghters with the 
younger and handsomer partner of the two. 

The same sort of wife-errantry, which is atits height in town in 
the summer, has become a periodical feature of the kuglish country 
house. In inviting an autumnal party of friends, there was no point 
which the mistress of the Hall or Park used to revolve more anxi- 
ously than the ways and means for making their stay able to 
her young lady visitors. About the married women she took no 
thought—they would, of course, be wrapped up in their husbands. 
The soul of young maternity would overflow with sympathy and 
delight at the sight of her well-appointed nurseries, and would 
never weary of their inspection. What with children, and 
servants, and governesses to gossip about, the matrons, young or 
old, could never lack amusement. But with the young ladies it 
was different. They were more diflicult to please, and only to be 


‘satisfied in one way—by the society of a certain number of agreeable 


young gentlemen. Before filling her house, therefore, the hostess 

to rack her brains to discover whether Miss A. knew Mr. B., 
and whether Miss C. would like to meet Captain D. To ask a 
young lady without providing a beau for her was cénsidered very 
much like obtaining her company ou false pretences. In short, to 
take care of the young ladies, and to let the married women take 
care of themselves, was the principle kept steadily in view in 
dispensing country house hospitalities. Now it is altogether 
discarded. A hostess who wants her party to go oil 
well thinks only of getting as many » Well-dressed, 
and fashionable young married women as can. muster, , 
not overburdened with any exuberant fondness for their hus- 
bands, with whom they are on the footing so well described 
by Millamant in The Way of the World—“‘as strange as 
if they had been married a while, and as well-bred as if 
they had never been married at all.” They come down aud settle 
like a blight on the budding hopes nascent. flirtations of 
spinsterhood. They have every advantage on their side— beauty, 
wealth, knowledge of the world, a semi-independent. posi- 
tion. Against such a combination, no young lady can stand. 
One by one, her fickle admirers desert her y and pass over 
to the enemy. Im vain does she, display her many and varied 
accomplishments. No one cares to look at her sketchbook, and 
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just as she is beginning to deliver herself of an impassioned 

ravura from Didone Abbandonata, all the world slips away to play 
croquet with one or other of the piquant brides of last year. 
From first to last, the married women monopolize the attention 
of the male portion of the circle. The eye is ravished by the 
exquisite taste and variety of their dresses. What they wore 
yesterday, and what they will wear to-morrow, are topics of 
absorbing interest to the whole household. How their hair is 
done, is a problem which baffles the united ingenuity of both sexes. 
As nothing else is talked about, so no one’s pleasure is consulted 
but the young matron’s. And her pleasure is to flirt. Flirting, in all 
its branches, is the only thing she understands or cares for. She 
must have an outer circle of handsome young men to dance 
attendance upon her. In the Park, or at a tod show, or a fancy 
fair for the seo Fh she would be content upon an average 
with fifteen. In her box at the opera, or at a private ball, five or 
six of her special favourites would suffice. Such are the modest 
requirements of the fashionable wives of the present day. In the 
entertaining scene in the comedy from which we have alread 

uoted, the heroine is represented as stating the conditions on whic 
San she will consent to marry. She is to wear what she pleases, 
to have her own friends, to remain “ sole — of her tea- 
table.” The Millamants of the present day would certainly go on 
to stipulate, like a dissipated housemaid, for an unlimited number 
of “followers.” So much more strait-laced and decorous is the 
age in which we live than that in which the prudish Mr. Congreve 
wrote. 

Is it too late to hope that the tendency to relax the safe 

with which in England married life has been hitherto environed, 
may yet be arrested? If the mischievous example which a few 
empty-headed and frivolous leaders of fashion are setting is to be 
extensively followed, it would be better at once to adopt the 
French system outright. Let us have its good as well as its evil. 
Let our young ladies be kept in strict retirement, until marriage 
gives the signal for quitting it for ever. At all events, a long 
period would thus be secured for improving the mind and cultivat- 
ing the habit of occupation. At present, we seem to be combining 
what is vicious in both the English and the French etiquette for 
women. With us, they emerge from the hands of the governess 
far too soon, and turn to the real duties and responsibilities of 
married life far too late. 


THE RHINELAND IN SPRING. 

es practice which fashion or necessity has imposed on us of 
working on till July or August is, in some respects, unfor- 
tunate. Busy men in all professions cannot afford more than a 
month or two’s holiday, and prefer to take it at the end of summer 
rather than’ at the beginning. Others suit themselves to the 
custom, and are, or aflect to be, detained in town by Parliament or 
the season. So it happens that few Englishmen go from home 
at what is perhaps the most enjoyable time in the whole year. 
That the fact is so, those who have travelled in spring will be ready 
to admit, even allowing for the occasional chance of cold or wet. 
Everything is fresh, down to the hotel-keepers. The woods are 
in tints not inferior to those of autumn—more delicate, if not 
richer—and far more beautiful than any which the middle of 
summer has to show. The grass is greener; the birds, where the 
small-birds clubs have left any, are in full song. The angler’s 
sport is generally better. Above all, there is the satisfaction of 
seeing what one sees without crowd and noise. There can hardly 
be a keener pleasure than this, for it is felt in proportion to the 
annoyance of the opposite—an annoyance sufficient to deter fasti- 
dious people from travelling at all. In spring, one may hope 
really to see the scenery through which one passes, which it is 
barely possible to do in the midst of a dense mass of ngers and 
luggage by coach or steamer. Then there is all the comfort of 
doing a thing one’s own way. That a oa guide, or valet de 
place is sometimes, like an early wasp, y buzzing about the 
otel door; but the swarm is not yet out. A man may stroll about 
leisurely, without finding in every nook by the wayside chicken 
bones and beer bottles left by the last pic-nic . Nay, if he 
so incline, he may venture on a sandwich and a flask of sherry 
himself, with no fear before his eyes of contemptuous glances 
from a passing travelling carriage. He may soliloquize, or remark 
to a companion that a view is glorious or pretty, without feeling 
the common-place nature of a remark which some hundreds of 
others are making at the same moment. Many of the other ad- 
vantages that might be enumerated hardly need to be mentioned. 
Rooms need not be bespoken at an inn a fortnight beforehand. A 
steamer’s deck may be traversed from end to end without treading on 
the expansive skirts of dames. Ata railway station, luggage 
can sometimes be got out in less than ten minutes; and then—what 
is, after all, the great thing—one feels that it is for enjoyment one 
has come, and not in obedience to the ous impulse which 
drives to their annual trip flocks of people who would be much 
happier at home, who leave it only to complain, or misunderstand, 

or despise, or do all three at once. 
All this se as much to Continental travel as to shorter 
rambles, while the chief counterbalancing argument in favour of 


summer cannot be urged in the former case. With us, the 
weather is often unsettled, sometimes cold, during April and 
May. To most parts of Italy it is best to go in winter; Switzer- 
land is accessible only in summer and autumn; but in France 
and in Germany the spring months are far more agreeable than 


June, July, and August. It is better to encounter a little rain 
and escape oppressive heats—a serious matter on the Rhine, which 
it is a traditional duty to see from a steamer, though, if one is 
careful to secure a corner place, the train shows —, almost 
as well. Other reasons for eggs spring are suggested by th 
character of the scenery. There, as in most Continental land- 
scapes compared with those of our own islands, there is a want of 
the freshness and soft colour which a moist climate and luxuriant 
vegetation give. Through that part of the Rhine which is most 
commonly admired —from Bonn to Bingen — there is a want of 
wood. Browns, reds, and greys predominate in the landscape ; and 
one is not sorry to exchange those cheerless hills for the gentle 
slopes and reedy shores, backed by forests, which border the stream 
from Bingen to Mentz. It -—- seem strange to speak thus of a 
vine country ; but the fact is that, however interesting it may be 
on other accounts, or however well it may have looked when the 
vine twined aloft around the boughs of the elm, the modern vine- 
yard, as it is seen on the Rhone, or the Yonne, or the Rhine, is 
very far from picturesque. The slender stems of the vines and 
their scanty foliage scarcely conceal the sticks which support 
them, not at all the earth in which they grow. The walls with 
which the hillside is terraced give a look of bareness to the 
whole, and prevent any massing of the colours. Such a climbing 
vineyard is curious from the skill and pains bestowed in forming 
it and keeping it in good order; but it is nevertheless an 
ugly object, marring the landscape with harsh and dull 
tints which overpower the softer ones. - Such as it is, how- 
ever, it is best in spring—on the Rhine most certainly, 
whose white grapes cannot rival the purple clusters of autumn 
on the Saone or the Garonne. Even apart from this, other reasons 
occur for visiting such a tourist-haunted region in May rather 
than in August. Then the English tongue reigns as supreme as at 
Chamouni or in Piccadiily—now it is seldom heard till rashly pro- 
voked by a question in bad German. In Cologne Cathedral no 
groups of complacent Protestants strolling round the chapels turn 
a contemptuous stare on the kneeling worshippers. In the steamer’s 
cabin there are no calls for port, tollowed by abuse of the dark 
liquid which the waiter produces. In the hotel coffee-room the 
om Englishman takes as his right the Times or Galignani, 
instead of waiting an hour to snatch it from other expectants, 
This happiness is, indeed, not perfect. One is half sorry to miss the 
characters made so familiar in novels as well as life—the portly 
nt, severe on the guttural tongue, the greasy cookery, and 
the stolid submissiveness of all Germans except the insolent 
lice ; the matron, composed and watchful, looking as if she was 
lesal, but thought it unworthy to show it; the sentimental 
daughter, who is interested in passing Rolandseck and Nonnen- 
werth, and disappointed at finding the Rhine a muddy green, and 
the Moselle a muddy yellow, instead of the traditional blue. 
And there is a constant source of irritation in the conduct of 
the English-speaking waiter. He compensates for the fewer 
occasions of displaying his knowledge by resolutely answering 
every question put in German in sounds which may repre- 
sent an English written word, but certainly convey no other 
idea. It is no use resisting him; the only resource is to 
escape from the hotel to the native coffee-house or “ bier- 
keller,” and try there to watch the people and draw some one into 
conversation. a such opportunity, it is yet surprisingly 
hard to get much knowledge of the manners and feelings of a 
foreign nation. Those who in Paris have set themselves to study 
French politics and ascertain whether the Emperor is popular or 
not, know the difficulty of the task—know how great the chance 
of error is, even when one seems to have pierced beneath the 
surface. The repression of thought and speech is by no means so 


harsh in the worst-governed States of Germany as under Louis - 


Napoleon’s system of warnings; yet even there the 

traveller learns hardly anything about the politics of the country 
which the foreign correspondence of a home newspaper would 
not give him, inadequate and partial as that often is. Une cannot 
well lead off in politics with a stranger. And when the subject is 
opened, it is hard to know what allowance to make for the 
peculiarities of one’s informant, or how far ignorance of 
some collateral circumstance may lead one to take a false view 
of some incident or doctrine he describes. The newspapers 
of the country will do much, but they must be read con- 
stantly; and after all, they do not exactly express the feel- 
ings with which an ordinary educated citizen looks at public 
aflairs. But, so far as appearances enable one to ind , the Germans 
are less excited, less attected in their every-day life, by politics than 
any other great nation of Europe. That they can be roused at 
last, the war of 1813 showed, but till the last straw is thrown on 
they have an amazing power of endurance or indifference. 

For some time past, things have looked threatening for the 
Rhinelanders. The Polish question covers a much larger space on 
their horizon than it does on ours, throwing America quite into 
the shade. Not only are they much nearer the scene of action than 
we, and irritated at the slavish behaviour of the Berlin camarilla, 
but the rumours of a war between France and Russia cause much 
uneasiness to those who dwell so near the Empire of Peace. 
Louis Napoleon’s declaration that the pacification of Poland would 
do more to establish his dynasty firmly than the conquest of a 
province, does not exclude the possibility that that disinterested 
mind should discover that the cause of civilization — the 
use of the lesser prop as well as of the greater. They have 
still worse domestic troubles in the constitutional struggle 
forced upon them by a foolish and narrow-minded sovereign. 
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But all this, though it sounds loud enough in the ee does 
not seem to disturb the repose of the people. While the question 
of constitutionalism versus tyranny was being tried at home, and 
the murmurs of war grew louder from abroad, the public of Cologne 
was contentedly occupied in hearing and féting the great tenor, Herr 
Wachtel. On the upper Rhine, the chief centre of interest was a 
flower-show at Mentz. Divided as they are into so many petty 
communities, the Germans take a peculiar delight in anything 
which gives them a sort of unity, and which for the moment 
oversteps political distinctions. This flower-show was not larger 
than those which, among us, most country towns display once or 
twice every season; nor were the flowers exhibited finer or rarer. 
But the hall was decorated and its contents arranged with a taste 
and elegance which we should look for in vain in an English pro- 
vincial town. Some of the plants had been brought all the way 
from Brussels and Hanover. It is very, characteristic of the 
Germans to take so much interest in these things, and so little, 
yer para speaking, in public affairs. It is indeed true that 
their political institutions do not give them so good a chance as 
others have. Yet, if there was really a strong desire, it could not 
fail to force a passage. Almost every State has some kind of 
Parliament, which might be made an engine of aggression on the 
ruling bureaucracies. Two reasons may be given why this is not 
done, or is done in so languid a fashion. There is a class that 
busies itself about politics in a keen though somewhat unpractical 
spirit—a class which, while chiefly depending on the universities, 
numbers also many members in the great towns; but it is rather 
sharply marked off from the mass of the people, and except on 
some question which, like those now agitated in Prussia, directly 
affects their interests, it receives from them little support 
or sympathy. Moreover, no one can doubt that among all 
classes there is, for good or for ill, far less superfluous activity, 
less restlessness, less striving and emulation in wealth and 
display, than we see in England, in France, or in America. 
People are amused in a simple way, and find an enjoy- 
ment in small festivals, small honours and dignities, which 
harsh-judging strangers call childish. It is not want of energy, 
much less want of common sense, that causes this. he 
Germans make excellent men of business, and will work on longer 
without a holiday than Englishmen would submit to do. Through 
the length and breadth of the country, hardly excepting Bavaria and 
Austria, trade appears brisk and manufactures flourish. Every year 
sees new railways opened through districts where a traveller might 
think there was little chance of their paying. Along the Rhine one is 
struck by the number of towns, prosperous, if not bustling, and by the 
comparative absence, for so large a population, of signs of pauperism. 
Despite the want of capitalists, even those public works which the 
Government does not directly undertake go on well. All North 
Germany has for several years past been making great efforts on 
Cologne Cathedral. The choir has been filled with painted win- 
dows, the transept is now all but complete without and within, 
and sanguine men hope to see the towers and the western end of 
the nave finished in ten years’ time. No small part of the money 
raised has been contributed by artisans singly or in their guilds. 
Every visitor must have admired at Cologne the magnificent road 
and railway-bridge across the Rhine. Another has just been 
erected at Mentz, not unworthy to be compared with the 
finest of our own. In the development of the internal resources 
cf their country, and in that fusion of their population which 
increased intercourse must cause, the Germans may find their best 
shance of attaining the political unity which is the object of 
80 many aspirations and so little effort. Meantime, they may 
-opsole themselves for the want of a position in Europe commen- 
aurate with their strength by the acknowledged influence of their 
literature and their science, and by the possession of institutions 
which are at least a vantage-ground from which to combat for a 
fuller liberty. 

Speaking of gg alerms from France, it is hardly possible, in 
sailing up the Rhine, not to be astonished at the impudence of her 
pretensions to that frontier, and not to confess thatGermany has good 
reason for fearing and hating her ambitious neighbour. Scarcely 
a town does the steamer touch at which has not been besieged 
again and again by French armies. Most of those old towers upon 
the heights, which, far more than the brown unvaried hills and 
the muddy stream, give the scenery of the Rhine what charm it 
has, have been reduced to ruins in some one of those long and 
devastating wars which have made this region the battle-field of 
Europe —in the Thirty Years’ War, under Louis XIV., in the 
struggle of the Austrian succession, in the wars of the Revolution 
and °i Napoleon. In these France has been, with few exceptions, 
she aggressor, fomenting discord to give war a pretext, and then 
using it to filch provinces to which she had not the shadow of 
a right. The on y excuse, if it is an excuse, that can be made 
is, that the people have perhaps fared better under her government, 
and that the princes who were robbed had shown themselves too 
selfish and unpatriotic to deserve any pity. If the PrussianGovern- 
ment perseveres in its present course, it will provoke a similar 
retribution. It will do all its enemies could wish to promote those 
designs which the ruler of France fosters, of extending his do- 
minion to its so-called “natural boundary.” The advancin: 
Empire dexterously pushes its 5 before it, and Frene 
names, joined with misrepresented history, serve to accredit its 
pretensions in the eyes of many. But any one who through 
the country must see that Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne, Tréves, 
and Mayence, and Spire, are cities not less German than Dresden 
or Vienna, If we call them, as their natives call them, Aachen 


and Kéln, Trier and Mainz, at least one ground of error would be 
taken away. As has been said, France has a sort of justification. 
She boasts that she stirs up the phlegmatic German, organizes 
things better for him, spreads a gloss of elegance over his uncouth- 
ness. The provinces west of the Rhine, which were ruled by the 
Code Napoleon while the First Empire lasted, refused to abandon - 
it when, in 1814, they returned to German hands; and now Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Hesse Darmstadt administer French law in their trans- 
Rhenane lands. But even if France were the civilizer which she 
professes herself, to allow her to acquire these great and rich terri- 
tories would be a slur upon Europe as well as a blow to Germany. 
And it is with an ill grace that the Power which champions na- 
tionalities elsewhere seeks to increase herself by several millions of 
people alien in language and manners, and whose history, if it 
teaches them anything, teaches them that she has been their con- 
stant and unscrupulous plunderer. 


MIGNET’S SPEECH ON MACAULAY. 


HE Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques held ifs annual 
meeting on the 13th of June, at the Palais de I’ Institut de 
France. These annual meetings are always an event at Paris, and 
though the theatre in which they take place is large, the tickets 
of admission which are distributed by the members of the 
Academy are sought with great eagerness. The meeting this 
ear was more than usually crowded. It was known that M. 
ignet, the famous historian of the French Revolution, the friend 
of Thiers, would read an Eloge of Lord Macaulay. An hour before 
the beginning of the séance, every seat was occupied, and in the 
brilliant and distinguished crowd of expectant faces many an 
English countenance might have been recognised. The seats 
reserved for the Ambassadors and Ministers were all filled, but the 
absence of some who ought to have been there was nevertheless 
remarked. The atmosphere of the French Institute does not seem 
congenial to the members of the Emperor's Cabinet, and though 
the Emperor himself is said to covet a place among the ee of 
the Académie Francaise, he never appears at these public gather- 
ings to do honour to those who are an honour to his ire. 
Shortly before three o'clock the doors opened, and the auutben 
of the different Academies walked in and took their places on each 
side of the President. The President opened the proceedings by 
reading a report of the different prizes which the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques had awarded this year. These prizes 
are given for essays on philosophy, law, political economy, 
general history, re Though the prizes are small, vary- 
ing from 50. ra , yet their aggregate amount must be con- 
siderable, and is likely to increase steadily as it becomes more and 
more the fashion among great men to leave money to the Institute 
for the encouragement of studies connected with their own favourite 
pursuits. Thus, one of the prizes given by the Academy 
this year was the Prix Léon Faucher, founded by Léon Faucher, 
who died not many years ago, on “the History of the Hanseatic 
e,” awarded to M. Emile Worms. It is an excellent feature 
in the distribution of these honours that they are always accom- 
panied by a detailed statement of the strong and weak points of 
each essay ; and it was curious to remark how, in several cases, the 
successful competitors were praised for not having aimed at the 
display of a vast erudition, but having confined themselves to- 
what was really important. 

As soon as the Report was read, M. Mignet sa tn forward in- 
his full academical dress, black with green embroidery, and, after 
bowing to the audience, which received the popular historian with 
loud dguiags of hands, began to read his Eloye. He read from a 

rinted paper ; but such was the liveliness of his delivery that, but 
for the perfection and preciseness of each period, he seemed to 
speak rather than to read to his sympathizing audience. What he 
said of Macaulay’s oratory was eminently true of his own: — 
“ Though carefully elaborated, it seemed conceived at the moment 
when it was pronounced. It had the perfection of a studied and 
the movement of an improvised delivery; it united thoughtfulness. 
and elegance with om and impulsiveness.” 

Mignet cannot be less than sixty years of age; but his 
face is full of youth. He has a beautiful head, with bright, 
thoughtful eyes, a prominent yet well-proportioned forehead, 
and a mouth full of grace and dignity. There are not man 
such heads in France, so complete and harmonious, so f 
of vigour and manliness, and yet so charming, and even 
lovely. His voice is melodious, and lends itself to every 
modulation ; and though his countrymen imagine they discover 
in his language a southern accent, no French ever sounded 
better to foreign ears than the French of Mignet. His speech, 
which lasted for an hour and a half, was the perfection of acade- 
mical eloquence —a style in which France has always excelled, 
and which may be said to have its home in the halls of the French 
Academy. In the Académie ise each member is received by 
an éloge, and he has in turn to deliver a pane ic on the late 
academician whose seat he is to fill, In the other Academies, a 

h has to be delivered by their respective Secretaries in memory 
of each of its members and foreign members, and it was in his 
capacity as secre of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, of which Macaulay had been a foreign Associate, that 
M. Mignet delivered his last eulogy. As his — appeared the 
day after in the Journal des Débats, it has no doubt by this time 
been read by many of Macaulay's friends and admirers in 
England. But they can form a very inadequate idea, from the 
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inted meet, of the effect uced ‘by it when delivered. It 
eloquence merely, like music. It 
was not mere panegyric, but praise poured out with all the 
generosity of a heart that overflows with sincere admiration. It 
was not merely the description of a great man, but was like a statue 
cut in marble and endowed with life through the passion of the 
loving sculptor. Though there were none of those pointed allu- 
sions to passing events which have of late become so common in 
French literature, yet the éloge of Macaulay, delivered at Paris by 
Mignet, one of the most faithful believers in constitutional 
government, could not but sound like an involuntary protest 

ainst the despotism that has established itself in France; and 

e successful opposition offered by Paris in the late elections 
to the system pursued by the Emperor and his friends, made the 
audience more sensitive to every word of praise that was bestowed 
by the orator on the political institutions of the country of 
Macaulay. Thus, when describing the return of the Whigs, and 
the first entry of Macaulay into public life, M. Mignet delivered 
the following sentence with a a oe expression, which was 
caught at once and applauded by his audience : — 


The principles of social life which the eighteenth century had esta- 
blished in theory, and which the French Revolution endeavoured to carry 
into practice, , for a time, fallen into discredit in France, and been 
arrested in Europe through the violence of the struggle; but here sooner, 
there a little later, at last everywhere, they must and will hereafter spread 
and establish themselves. Religious toleration towards all who worship 
God differently in one and the same country, civil equality for all who are 
born on the same soil, political freedom for all who compose the same nation 
—in one word, the wishes of the people introduced into the Government, 
justice ruling the law, and the law ruling the State, this is what the world is 
Satint hasoiientioanan of nations and for the honour of our social 

titutions. 


Or, again, when speaking of the period of William IIL, he said, 
with more than usual emotion : — 


It was then that the liberty of England eame out triumphant from a dan- 
gerous struggle ; it was then that the government of a vast kingdom under 
the serious control of Parliament was founded, which was to grow and gather 
strength from generation to generation—a government strong and free, which 
has won the admiration of the greatest judges of human institutions, and 
retains the affection of a grateful nation—a nation strong enough for every 
trial, for every difficulty and danger, and working out the boldest and the 
most difficult schemes, prosperous and well conducted—a government which 
by its representative system has not diminished the greatness of England 
while facilitating her material progress—which is the envy of natious, and 
will be sooner or later the political form of the whole of civilized Europe. 


Mignet called Macaulay’s History the epic ~ of British free- 
dom —l épopée de la liberté Britannique—and he did full justice to 
Macaulay’s industry, judgment, and fairness, and to his extraordinary 
power of description, which made his work, as he expressed it, /a 
resurrection complete @un peuple. His own sketch of Macaulay’s 
history was admirable, but it is almost impossible to translate 
Mignet’s thoroughly French sentences into English. We give his 
striking outline of William III. : — 


L’équité de M. Macaulay resiste méme 41!’enthousiasme qu’il éprouve pour 
eet habile politique qui semble n’en avoir jamais ressenti pour rien, tant ses 
calculs cachent ses ardeurs, profond dans la conduite, simple dans la gloire, 
triste dans la prospérité, communiquant peu ses pensées, ne montrant presque 
jamais ses sentimens, ne révélant pour ainsi dire ses desseins que par ses 
actions, ne paraissant pas aimer, ne cherchant jamais a plaire, vigoureux 
génie sans éclat, fier caractére sans attrait, grand homme sans séduction. 
Singulitre destinée que celle de Guillaume, qui met ses ambitions dans ses 
services, devient stathouder, en délivrant Ja république des Provinces-Unies de 
l'invasion ; roi, en débarrassant l’Angleterre du despotisme ; chef de la ligue 
militaire d’Augsburg, en préservant l'Europe de Vassujettissement. Le 
maintien glorieux de la nationalité dans le pays de sa naissance, le triomphe 
bienfaisant de la loi dans le pays de son adoption, le rétablissement de l’équi- 
libre territorial menacé sur le continent par le redoutable et victorieux Louis 
XIV, font de lui, en 1672, le sauveur de la Hollande, en 1688, le libérateur 
de l’Angleterre, en 1697, le modérateur de l'Europe. 


M. Mignet did not shut his eyes to the defects of Macaulay’s his- 
—_ He spoke of “ the too vehement boldness of his judgments, 
and the too continuous pomp of his language.” But he defended 
him with all the authority that belongs to himself as the historian 
of France, and the keeper of the French archives, inst the 
charges of unfairness or party feeling in the composition of his 
great work :— 
M. Macaulay (he said) though a brilliant writer, is in general a judge of 
t fairness. He is attached to the right, not as a Whig, but as an Eng- 
ishman ; he condemns vile actions and tyrannical violence, not from party 
motives, but from reasons of justice. Never indifferent under the pretext of 
being impartial, he considers all facts in their relation either to moral law or 
to the public good. 


And, again, when s ing up, M. Mignet dwelt most strongly on 
the straightforwardness of character :— 


He always acted according to his conviction, and the firm principles of 
his elevated mind constantly guided the acts of his irreproachable life. 
He was a faithful and prudent supporter of that liberty which he demanded 
for the whole world, and a persevering defender of that justice which he 
required under all forms, a generous friend of the human race, for which /he 
felt a sineere interest, in all its stages. Neither in Parliament as an orator, 
nor in India as a legislator, nor in the Council of the Cabinet as a minister, 
nor in the decisions of history as a judge, did he for a single moment give 
up the right,abandon equity, or sacrifice under any pretext whatsoever 
honesty to interest. His words and his acts, his habi' thoughts and his 
— ife, bear witness to the nobility of his soul and the elevation of his 
min 
One can hardly imagine such an assembly and such a speech 
listened to with such evident sympathy and delight anywhere but 
at Paris. It requires the prestige of an Academy which, during 
all the vicissitudes of the last two hundred years, has always 


commanded the respect of the French people, and the regard of 
the whole of Europe. Though, among the li ais on of 


the five Academies which together constitute the Institut de France, 
there must be some of less eminence than the rest, yet no man of 
real eminence in France, whether as 2 writer, a poet, a scholar, a 
statesman, an historian, a philosopher, an artist, or a na i 
has ever failed in obtaining in the end an honourable admission to 
its ranks. It is a true Chamber of Peers, admission to which was 
felt by Macaulay to be 2 greater honour than admission to the 
House of Lords. He was there among his equals, and Mignet’s 
hearers felt, at the conclusion of his éloge, “ C’était Macaulay jugé 
par son pair.” 


THE MEMORIAL TO SIR GEORGE LEWIS. 


We. are deeply sorry to hear of a proposed scheme for com- 
memorating the merits of Sir George Cornewall Lewis by 
the erection of a “bust and tablet” in Westminster Abbey. It 
is said that the plan has secured the approbation of the Dean, but 
it is to be hoped that either the Dean or those who have under- 
taken the management of the Memorial may be induced to think 
better of it before the mischief is irrevocably done. We need 
hardly explain that, in thus saying, we are not actuated 
any disrespect to Sir George Lewis. It is, on the other hand, 
the very honour which we bear to the memory of that illustrious 
scholar and statesman which makes us even more anxious than we 
should be in another case to save his name from being made an 
excuse for inflicting another disfigurement on the noblest church 
in England. If the two feelings could possibly clash, we might 
say that, much as we respect Sir George Lewis, we respect West- 
minster Abbey still more; but there is really no need of any such 
collision. It is alike in the interest of the memory of a great 
man and of the preservation of a magnificent building that we 
plead against reverence for the one being perverted to the mutila- 
tion of the other. A similar blow was once threatened by way of 
commemorating Mr. Hallam. That blow was happily averted ; so 
there is, perhaps, hope that some means may be found for doing 
honour to one of the greatest of English scholars without inflicting 
further damage on the work of the greatest of English kings. 
The true doctrine of monuments and memorials is a v 
simple one, and one which we have done our best to set fi 
on other occasions. A monument is simply a man’s tomb. It 
must, therefore, be in a church, churchyard, or other cemetery, 
and it cannot properly follow more than two or three types, in 
harmony with oth the religious and the architectural character of 
the place. A memorial may be of any kind, and may be set 
up in any place where it is thought good, and it is subject to no 
restrictions beyond the general laws of art and good taste. The 
monument is something purely ecclesiastical ; the memorial may 
be ecclesiastical or secular, just as may happen. A memorial may 
be indoors or out of doors; it may assume the form of bust, statue, 
cross, picture, anything that is most liked. And it may be set 
up in any place whatsoever, while a monument is absurd in any 
place save the place where the man is buried. It is perfectly 
right to commemorate Sir George Lewis by a strictly ecclesiastical 
monument in the church where he is buried. It is equally right 
to commemorate him by a mere memorial—a statue, picture, or 
whatever is liked best—in any fitting place either in London or 
Oxford. But it would be foolish to set up a strictly ecclesiastical 
monument of Sir George Lewis in Westminster Abbey, because he 
is not buried in Westminster Abbey. It would be equally foolish 
to set up any other sort of memoria! for him there, because West- 
minster Abbey is — what some people seem to forget — a church 
and a church is no place for memorials of any but the ecclesiastical 
kind. It is especially foolish to set up a tablet and bust in West- 
minster Abbey, because such tablet and bust will certainly be 
incongruous with the architecture of the building, and can hardly 
fail to involve the destruction or concealment of some portion of 
the original work. or all these reasons, the proposed scheme for 
commemorating Sir George Lewis is one which we trust will 
never be carried into effect. 
< is, indeed, singular how the public taste in the matter of 
monuments and memorials lags behind its decided advance as con- 
cerns everything else. No one would pro to stick a door or a 
window into Westminster Abbey which would in any way dis- 
figure or contradict the original architecture. But people will go 
and stick up busts and tablets, which disfigure the building just 
as much, and which are, besides, dhjectionshle on other grounds. 
Monumental art still lags behind all other art everywhere, and 
by some strange superstition Westminster Abbey, of all places, 
is still clung to as the last stronghold of every kind of abomi- 
nation. ‘The ugly things in the Temple Church have been 
re in the triforium; those in Wells Cathedral have been 
anished to the cloister; even in Bath Abbey they have retreated 
to the aisle walls, where they are one degree less mischievous than 
when they clung to the pillars. But at Westminster, there they 
still are, stuck about everywhere, and ople go and stare at 
William Pitt and Mrs. Nightingale, the elephants and the palm 
trees, and the niggers and the heathen utterly forgetting 
that they are in the noblest and the most historic church in 
England. The growth of this superstition is curious. Various 
kings and other great men were, from the building of the church 
onwards, commemorated by magnificent tombs within it. But 
this was beeause they were really buried there, because the 
tombs actually cover their bones; and the tombs them- 
selves are admirable works of art, designed in conformity with 
the architecture and the object of the building. The ancient 
tombs, therefore, are bea and appropriate; instead of dis- 
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figuring the building, they heighten its beauty and its interest in 
the greatest degree. But the fact that so many ¢ men were 
buried in Westminster Abbey led to the notion that Westminster 
Abbey was the natural place for the burial of great men; and 
this led to the much stranger notion that Westminster Abbey 
was the natural place for the commemoration of great men, 
whether they were buried there or not. And with the decline of art 
and feeling, every kind of hideous and unmeaning device began to 
disfigure the walls and pillars of the unfortunate building. In 
many parts the beautiful detail of the original work has been 
ruthlessly cut away, and that very often for the commemoration 
not of great men, but of very small ones. The result is visible to 
all eyes. It is a happy accident that St. Peter's, Westminster, is, 
among its other merits, the loftiest church in England. High as 
the disfigurers have soared, they have not soared quite so high as 
the original architect. The whole upper part of the church is still 
undetiled, and by throwing your head far enough hack you may 
take ina great deal of marvellous beauty without encountering 
any of the frightful objects which disgust your eyes as soon as they 
return to their usual position. But here and there, little bits of the 
beautiful foliage and diaper-work have been spared even in the 
lower part of the walls. It is partly in the interest of these still 
remaining fragments that we implore that Sir George Lewis may 
be commemorated by some more rational kind of memorial than a 
bust and tablet in Westminster Abbey. 

We assume that the proposed tablet and bust will be incon- 
gruous with the ee and will destroy or conceal some portion 
of the original detail. We assume this, because we do not see how 
a tablet and bust can be set up without doing so. We assume, too, 
that the tablet and bust will be in the sort of no particular style 
in which tablets and busts commonly are. But if it should chance 
to be otherwise—if the tablet and bust should at all pretend to be 
Gothic—the thing is only made worse. Nothing is more nauseous 
than attempts to adapt Gothic detail to utterly un-Gothic con- 
cena, ot most commonly to a material utterly unsuited for the 
style. e cannot conceive any sort of bust and tablet which can 
be other than a disfigurement to the Minster; and even if it were 
to be as beautiful in itself as the tomb of Queen Eleanor, it would 
still, as we have shown, be objectionable on other grounds. 

We hold, then, that Sir George Lewis ought not to be commemo- 
rated in any church except the church in which he is buried, 
and that he ought not to be commemorated in any church by any- 
thing so contrary to architectural and ecclesiastical propriety as a 
bust and tablet. But if people think otherwise, there is a third 
path open ; there is a way of gratifying their strgnge tastes, and at 
the same time doing much less mischief than by sticking up a bust 
and tablet in Westminster Abbey. In Mr. Hallam’s case, the daager 
was warded off by a process opposite to that of robbing Peter to pay 
Piul. Paul was then made the propitiatory victim for the de- 
liverance of Peter. In other words, the bust and tablet were trans- 
ferred fromthe Abbey to the Cathedral. So let it be again, if a cruel 
destiny has ruled that the bust and tablet must be stuck up in some 
church or other. It is very foolish to commemorate either 
Mr. Hallam or Sir George Lewis in St. Paul’s, because neither of 
them is buried in St. Paul’s. It is very foolish to stick up busts 
and tablets in St. Paul’s, because St. Paul’s is a church, and busts 
and tablets are out of place in any church. Still, a bust and 
tablet in St. Paul’s need not be so utterly incongruous with the 
architecture as it must be in St. Peter’s, and, above all, it cannot 
destroy exquisite ornamental detail of the time of Henry IIL and 
Edward I. Ii, then, the thing must be done at let the 
Cathedral be the scapegoat. But let us rather hope that the 
thing may not be done at all, and that both the great churches. of 
London may escape the infliction. 

Is, then, Sir George Lewis to go without any memorial of 
public reverence and gratitude? By no means. No man better 
deserves such a tribute of respect; only let it take a more rational 
form, and be set up in a more rational place. We do not dictate 
either its form or its place. A memorial of one who so happily 
united the character of statesman and scholar would be equali 
appropriate in London and in Oxford. And in this, as in all su 
cases, the question at once arises whether the proposed memorial 
should be simply a memorial, or whether it should serve any 
directly useful purpose as well. In the case of Sir George Lewis, 
the choice would lie between a statue or other memorial of that kind, 
and a prize or scholarship at Oxford. It may well be thought that 
there are already prizes and scholarships enough at Oxford, and the 
practice of founding prizes and scholarships in honour of particular 

ople is apt to lead to confusion. There is already the Arnold 
Prive and the Stanhope Prize, but notwithstanding the exactly 
similar nomenclature, the history of the two is wholly different. 
The Arnold Prize was founded by admirers of Dr. Arnold out of 
their pockets, while the Stanhope Prize was founded by Lord 
Stanhope out of his own pocket. There is, however, perhaps room 
for a purely historical scholarship, as the Vinerian is confined to 
“modern” history, and is, moreover, in its object, rather legal than 
historical. But we are not anxious for anything of the kind. 
There is perhaps more to be said in all such cases for making a 
memorial simply and purely a memorial, with no eye to any other 
object, however ate As to the fitting place and form of 
such a memorial, there may be a great number of different opinions, 
It might please some, but it would offend others, to represent Sir 
George Lewis in the noblest of his many noble characters, as the 
idol-breaker, the Mahmoud of history, with the mace of truth in 
his hand, and the monsters of Egypt, Babylon, and Phoenicia 
lying shivered at his feet. But whatever form may be thought 


best for such a work, we earnestly hope both that there may be some 
public memorial of so illustrious a man, and that it may not take 
a form so ably ridiculous as that of a “ bust and tablet ” in 
Westminster Abbey. 


_ DARKNESS IN HIGH PLACrs. . 


age Bishop of London is now making a fervid appeal to the 
wealth and intelligence of the country in behalf of the ignoranee 
and spiritual destitution of whatiare called the masses of London. 
The Bishop, of course, uses sombre tints when he describes the 
irreligion, and crime, and foul ignorance, which are sweltering in 
the lanes and alleys and suburbs of the capital; and he proposes 
to raise a million of money and to send an army of missionaries 
bearing the lamps of truth and knowledge into the murky corners 
of the metropolis. This great work must, however, be supple- 
mented and expanded. A recent trial in the Queen’s Bench shows 
that missions to high life are quite as much needed as missions 
to the slums. The case of Morrison v. Belcher seems to display 
the existence among fashionable and educated people of an 
amount of credulity and superstition which we thought was con- 
fined to servant maids and village crones. Occasionally, a gipsy 
fortune-teller is sent to tue House of Correction as a vulgar rogue 
and vagabond for only a moderate use of palmistry ; and though 
the sordid Egyptian may be suspected of a desire to appro riate 
the spoons, she is imprisoned merely for as the hand- 
maiden’s loose silver. But a professor ot the art of Horary 
Astrology, if he calls himself Lieutenant Morrison, R.N., author 
of “The Solar System as it is,” by virtue of his science and phi- 
losophy becomes a companion of Peers, Peeresses, Bishops, Arch- 
deacons, and leaders ot fashionable society, and is taken under the 
protection of the law. The Chief Justice of England lays it 
down that Lieut. Morrison is not to be denounced as a wilful 
impostor. It may be proved by his own evidence that Lieut. 
Morrison “answered questions as to nativities, and received 
money from the wealthy, that he gave advice to those who were 
uneasy in their minds, ‘when the mind is truly anxious on any 
subject,’ and that the aspects of the stars would be taught at 1 
a-head.” But though all this may be essentially imposture, the 
man who profits by it is not to be called an impostor, at least not 
a fraudulent impostor; for, as Lord Chief Justice Cockburn re- 
marks, with admirable subtlety, “it is one thing to be an impostor, 
and another thing to be a fraudulent impostor.” All, therefore, 
that we can say is, that the gipsies are hardly dealt with. They 
are not Christians; they do not pretend to be able to calculate an 
eclipse ; they do not write books, or sign themselves Zadkiel-Tao- 
Sze; they do not attend dinners and sowées, or consort with earls, 
viscountesses, and bishops; but, if it comes to a matter of honesty, 
they are quite as much entitled to the defence urged by the Chief 
Justice in behalf of unconscious impostors as is Lieut. Morrison. 
They take sixpences for expounding the mystic lines of life; the 
learned Lieutenant receives pounds for announcing the aspects of 
the stars, together with the untold profits of a work, the increased 
circulation of which in a single year is reckoned at 11,000, the 
whole circulation being 55,000. No a Admiral may say 
that the gallant Lieutenant has ever been guilty of imposture, 
at least of wilful imposture for the purposes of profit; but any 
police constable may arrest, and any magistrate may convict to 
fine and imprisonment, the poor Pagan under the hedge whose 
belief in necromancy and stellar influences has descended to her 
through the traditions of two thousand years. We trust that the 
day is not distant when the principle of immunity from 

applied to case of every thief, rogue, and vagabond, 
whom society has hitherto called by these apparently appropriate, 
but in law most libellous, names. 

This is a matter of serious interest to society. The essence 
of the alleged libel was Sir Edward Belcher’s specific ch 
that Lieutenant Morrison had exhibited a certain crystal 
in public for money, and in so exhibiting it, and in ac- 

iting certain wonderful visions said to have been seen in 
the ball, guilty of a wilful im- 
posture for purposes of gai to the matter of fact, it was 
shown money alt tee 
Crystal ; and as to the allegation of conscious imposture, the Chief 
Justice, as on another occasion, ruled that no writer or speaker had 
a right to attribute motives, or could be justified, under any pre- 
text of public duty, in attempting to read the human heart. 
Morrison, like Mahomet, or Joe Smith, or Cagliostro, might be 
an unconscious impostor; and though he might be living by 
the black art, and selling his knowledge of the stars every day 
of the week, yet, as he did not take money for showing the. 
crystal (though he did for ruling the planets), he was entitled to. 
It is curious enough that both in this case and in 
Cam v. Spottiswoode, the libellous word should be the same. 
It had better be exp from the dictionary, as it certainly will 
be from all newspapers. Henceforth there is no such thing as an 
“impostor.” Imposture may survive and flourish and enjoy its 
income ; but impostors are impossible. The accidents still live 
and make fortunes— the substance is annihilated. Abstract im- 
posture may cozen, lie, cheat, and deceive—it may do all that the 
concrete impostor has hitherto been supposed to do. But the 
concrete is not. The subjective lives and moves, and goes 


inks, writes books, keeps a broughain 


| 
a takes © stars, ge into a Witness- 
| took; ‘but the objective in impossible. It is the old story of 
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Crambe’s abstract Lord Mayor. Sir Edward Belcher has got to 
pay his own costs, and twenty shillings to boot, for an undoubted 
mis-statement of fact, that Zadkiel Morrison exhibited his ball 
for hire; but Zadkiel Morrison will get swinging damages against 
anybody who presumes to impute motives and to say that he 
writes his Almanac for*purposes of profit, knowing all the time 
that the publication, now in its thirty-third yearly edition, is, and 
has been from first to last, a tissue of absurdities and profanities. 

The conclusion is not unimportant. If a man but believes, 
or says that he believes, that at some time last year (say in October, 
when Zadkiel is published) he was able to predict, by reading the 
stars, that in this month just past, of June, 1863, “there will 
be warlike doings against France on the 19th, that the Em- 
peror of Austria at the same time will have a grievous loss, 
which may be the decease of his wife, and that Saturn, stationary 
on the zud, within the midheaven of the natal fi of the Prince 
of Prussia, afflicts him and injures his credit””—moreover, that in 
the same month, the 2nd, 6th, 15th, 20th, and 2 pe days, are lucky 
days for trading, the gth, 14th, zoth, 25th, and 29th, for wooing, 
and hiring female servants, the 5th, 10th, 21st, and 26th, for 


_ asking favours, the 6th, 15th, 2oth, and 25th for dealing with 


lawyers, printers, and booksellers, the 4th, 13th, 18th, and 28th 
for dealing with farmers and old folk, and the 13th for planting 
and building—moreover, if he can allege, in the case of his 
1862 prophecy > mean prediction) for the August of that 
year, “there would be great destruction to fish,” that this was 
exactly fulfilled, because “the seal fishery had failed in New- 
foundland ”—then such a man, in publishing such trash, is not 
guilty of the least intention to deceive, but must be assumed fully 
and candidly to believe in his own Se ge and to publish them 
only for the benefit of mankind, and in the interests of humanity and 
science. This is what we must say according te law. This is the 
result to which social interests and the necessity for restraining 
malicious comment have brought what is oddly called the liberty 
of the press, and the duty of public instructors. 

No doubt there is much to justify this state of the law. Society 
does not want astrologers and wizards to be put down, because 
society believes in astrology and witchcraft. The copies sold 
of Marés Almanac are 600,000; those of Partridge, 290,000; 
of Zadkiel, 56,000, and of other prophetic annuals 50,000, 
making in all close upon one million of astrological almanacs 
sold in this country alone. These numbers imply perhaps eight 
millions of readers, of whom it is charitable to suppose that only 
one in eight puts any confidence in the soothsayers. But, without 
much doubt, there are a million of English people who have 
some sort of confidence in Zadkiel, and the like of him. And 
certainly there is ample encouragement to them in the countenance 
afforded to Zadkiel by the many great, and wise, and learned of 
the land, who at least feel curious as to the revelations found by 
the adepts in the crystal sphere. If Earl Wilton and the Bishop 
of Lichfield, the Master of the Temple and Lady Harry 
Vane, amongst a multitude of other idle and fashionable folks, 
can spend an improving evening of “scientific amusement,” 
in asking, or listening to others asking, questions of Judas 
Iscariot, Eve, Titania, Sir John Franklin, and St. Luke, talking 
out of a glass ball, or appearing on it with labels in their mouths, 
all written in English, Turkish, Hebrew, and Latin, then the 
million purchasers of prophetic almanacs have a solid justifi- 
cation of their credulity. No doubt the temptation to have a 
glance into the unseen was great. If the consecrated crystal 
displays such visions as that of Judas Iscariot, who, like Le 
Sage’s devil, was only too hapyy to get back to hell, finding 
earth and the master of the crystal much hotter and more unplea- 
sant than the Devil and his demesnes—or if the crystal is such a 
firm Protestant as to settle Mariolatrous Christendom by a single 
twinkle, and so skilled in Scriptural exegesis as to decide the 

uestion of St. Luke’s knowledge of the English lan \ 
the dialect talked in Paradise, and the scenery of all “the 
New Testament miracles—we can quite understand the 
Episcopal and clerical interest displayed in this portable expo- 
sitor, and the apparent blasphemy of the proceeding may be 

avdoned for its convenience. Such a condensed Summa 
eologica deserves to be popular with the cle A Urim and 
Thummim so ready and so infallible would certainly excuse 
even Bishops for consulting the oracle, which was at once 
orthodox and gratuitous in its answers. To be sure, Bishops and 
Archdeacons might have been expected to have heard of Dr. Dee, 
and Kelley, and Lilly, the Sidrophel of Butler; and they might 
have known that Dee’s showstone, which Lieutenant Morrison 
thinks that he purchased out of Lady Blessington’s effects, is 
not a crystal sphere, but a piece of polished coal, and is said to be 
now in the British Museum, and therefore not in Zadkiel’s hands 
at all; and they might have heard that necromancy, and auguries, 
and soothsaying are forbidden, not alone by common sense and 
common feeling, but especially by religion. But probably the 
clergy who were present at these exhibitions could 
Prove the Saints have freedom 
To go to sorcerers when they need ’em ; 
and that— 
ne may 
For anything thar 
And to the devil himself may go, 
If they have notions thereunto. 
Anyhow, the dupes who believe in Zadkiel are not more culpable 
than the fools who countenance him by their presence at his exhibi- 


tions. The curious thing to consider is, that this little revelation and | 


the roaring trade which “mediums” drive in England and America 
show that an age of reason and knowledge is also an age of 
abject credulity and stupid superstition. It is said that, in 
the wild West of Ireland and in Brittany, Paganism and its rites 
still linger; but the ceremonies with which peasants worship the 
old Baal are venial compared with the attention, if not worship, 
which is paid by the intellectual society of London to Zadkiel’s 
crystal or the séances of Home and Forster, Morrison’s almanac or 
Morrison’s pills, judicial astrology or the Spiritual Magazine. 
Religion began in fetichism, and in fetichism it seems likely to 
end; and the rites of fetichism are not likely to be unpopular if 
bishops and dignitaries are to be found in the congregation of the 
necromancer, 


THE BRAZILIAN ARBITRATION. 


| Pee RUSSELL has had an opportunity of appreciating the 
truth of the saying that half a case is often stronger than the 
whole. If he had been satisfied to make one grievance instead of 
two the justification of hostile action against Brazil, he might have 
saved his credit. In regard to the first part of his case, the wreck 
of the Prince of Wales, his position was not untenable. He might 
be accused of harshness in his instructions, and of having com- 
mitted their execution to an agent who was not well fitted by dis- 
position to soften their rigorous character; but he certainly had a 
grievance. The property of British merchants had been robbed, 
and there was even ground for the suspicion that a British crew 
had been murdered. From the tardiness of Brazilian proceedings, 
and the peculiar difficulties of a a populated frontier district, 
the wreckers had escaped, and all efforts to bring them to justice 
had wholly failed. It was probable, too, that among them, or at 
least among those who had profited by their enterprise, were to be 
found the servants of a wealthy proprietor and justice of the peace 
in the neighbourhood. It is a strange rule that wrecking, one of the 
most hideous of human crimes, should generally command the full 
sympathy of all who live near the coast where it is going on, 


whether they share inits gains or not. But the rule has been. 


almost invariable, and the district of Albardao was no exception to 
it. Whether it was reasonable to expect of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment that they should carry into every corner of their colossal 
empire a police as perfect as that which we are able to provide for 
this little island, is a fair question for argument. But a Minister 
who chooses to decide it in the affirmative is pretty sure to find an 
ample justification in the eyes of English critics. Whether we 
should be very foryard to compensate the crew of a ship that had 
been plundered by the blacks upon the coast of Northern Australia 
is disputable enough. But Englishmen will never quarrel with a 
Minister for holding the scale of justice a little awry in their 
favour. 

But it must only be a little awry. We do not desire to be made 
ridiculous or odious in the eyes of the rest of the world by an 
extravagant exhibition of arrogance. In the other half of his 
case against the Brazilians, the Foreign Secretary has considerably 
overstepped this decorous line. He has resorted to the cxtreme 
remedy prescribed by international usage where a reparation for 
unquestionable wrong is pertinaciously denied ; and he has done it 
in a case in which, according to the decision of the King of the 
Belgians, he had not a shadow of ground for complaint. The 
grievance of the officers of the Forte is so ludicrous that it is 
almost an insult to England that her ships should ever have 
been employed in redressing it. It is a very common case, 
quite familiar to all the readers of Captain } at’s novels; 
but assuredly it has never been elevated to the dignity of an 
international question before. Three young naval officers had 

me out upon an excursion into the country, had dined somewhat 
freely, and ia returning had come into collision with the police. 
As a natural consequence, they were locked up. They very soon 
communicated their condition to the British Consul, and within 
twenty-four hours after he had made known their real rank to the 
authorities, the order for their release arrived. On the ground 
that this conduct was an insult to the British navy, Lord Russell 
first demanded that the police officer concerned should be dis- 
missed ; and then, failing to obtain an acquiescence in that demand, 
he directed that a number of Brazilian merchantmen should be 
seized in satisfaction. The arbitration was an afterthought. It 
was not mentioned before the reprisals took place, and when it was 
mentioned, the suggestion came first from the Brazilian Government. 


That Lord Russell should have accepted the proposal undoubtedly — 


goes to prove his own confidence in the rectitude of the course that 
had been taken. a Leopold’s adverse judgment upon every 
point at issue is certainly a signal discomfiture to a Foreign Minister 
who writes and acts with so much confidence; but that very con- 
fidence deserves to be recorded in his favour as an evidence of good 
faith. Still, however, the state of mind which can have counted 
on any other result of the arbitration is very mysterious. It is 
difficult to understand on what principles the Brazilian authorities 
are to manage the police of a seaport town, if their conduct in this 
case is to be condemned. [If officers are drunk and disorderly, 
they must be put in prison like other people; and if they do not 
choose to dress like officers, they cannot expect to enjoy even the 
benefit of that leniency which otherwise, as a matter of inter- 
national courtesy, might be extended towards them. It is true 
that they assert that they were not drunk, though they confess 
to two bottles of wine, and half a bottle of brandy, besides the 
contents of a flask which, when it was found upon them, was 
empty; and they do not deny that they returned from this enter- 
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tainment singing. But it is not usual for the police authorities of 
any country unreservedly to accept a prisoner’s estimate of his 
own sobriety. Mr. Christie himself admits that they bantered the 
sentry. The line between banter and insult is, at the best of 
times, indistinct, and is apt to be particularly imperceptible 
after dinner. But still the three officers deserve the benefit of 
the fact that, as they did not know a word of Portuguese, and 
the sentry did not know a word of anything else, it can only 
have been by an unlucky accident that they hit upon some- 
thing that sounded like the phrase which wounded the sentry’s 
susceptibilities. On the other hand, the same mutual inca- 
pacity of communication disposes of the theory, to which 
the officers passionately adhere, that the Brazilians perfectly knew 
who they were all the time. Unless the unfortunate officer whose 
dismissal Lord Russell demanded was supernaturally assisted to 
decipher the meaning of the mysterious waistcoat buttons to which 
the midshipman avers that he pointed without ceasing, there was 
absolutely nothing that could have suggested to him that the 
honour of the British navy was being compromised by the arrest 
of three uproarious youngsters. However, King Leopold perti- 
nently observes that, in any case, the authorities were not in the 
least bound to treat as British officers three men who were not in 
uniform, merely because they asserted themselves to be such. One 
might as well expect a belligerent to treat as prisoners of war men 
who were caught fighting in an ordinary civilian’s dress. The 
very next morning after the rank of these officers had been ascer- 
tained by corroborative testimony, the Brazilian authorities set 
them at 5 Minas without further question. 


Reprisals, if the Power upon whom they are executed chooses 
to resent them, are, practically, an act of war. This offence, 
therefore, which consisted entirely in treating as if they were 

k three men who had certainly dined and were decidedly 
merry, and not treating them as British officers when they bore 
no traces of that character in their external ama is one of 
the two offences which have moved Lord Russell to commit an act 
of war. Now that we know from the arbitrator’s decision that 
the case is, in reality, as hollow as it looks, his conduct becomes 
inexplicable. It might have been natural in an angry old 
maid, but in an experienced statesman it is unintelligible. 
He has, however, himself furnished an explanation of his 
conduct, which refers it to circumstances of an earlier date. 
He hints that his violence in resenting the alleged insult 
to the officers of the Forte was only an expression of 
the irritation which had been accumulating for a long time 
in the mind of the Secretary of State. The Brazilians have 
been troublesome in various ways. Mr. Layard complains that 

ulators who invest in Brazilian securities do not pram find 
the speculation as lucrative as the rate of interest appeared to 
promise. Lord Russell complains that the Emperor’s Government 
do not show a passionate attachment to “liberated Africans ” who 
have been taken out of slavers, and insist that they shall pass 
through a preliminary a before they are turned loose 
upon the country. These complaints may, or may not, be 
well grounded. But, if Lord Russell thought them worth 
a quarrel, it is a pity he did not put them forward as his 
ostensible ground. He has merely discredited his case by 
taking up the brawl of these three jolly tars. There are other 
reasons also why this matter of the Forte was peculiarly ill- 
fitted to form the pretext of hostile action. The tendency of our 
countrymen to get into trouble with the natives of foreign coun- 
tries in which they may happen to be is, unfortunately, notorious. 
There are few of the world in which instances of it do 
not occur. One of the chief employments of the Foreign Office 
is to extricate Englishmen from the troubles into which pug- 
nacity or cae zeal has led them. Sometimes it 1s a 
religious Engi hman, with a mission to offend the religious 
feelings of the natives. At another time, it is a fierce poli- 
tician abetting a revolutionary or reactionary conspiracy. At 
another time, and more commonly, it is a jovial Englishman, 
defying the natives, their officers, and their laws, out of mere 
gaiety of heart, and from a profound conviction of the superiority 
of his own customs and institutions. So long as this class of men 
believe that they will be upheld by the whole force of England, 
whatever offences against public order they may commit, they will 
assuredly not learn a more decorous or a more forbearing spirit. 
The lesson which Lord Russell has done his best to teach them is, 
that insulting the police in Brazil and ee police in 
Londen are offences of a very different dye; and that is precisely 
the kind of teaching of which they were not in need. 


COLONEL DICKSON’S CASE. 


OF all the strange and wearisome trials that ever filled the 
columns of a newspaper for more than a week, the case 
between Colonel Dickson and Lord Combermere, Lord Wilton, 
and General Peel, is entitled to be viewed as the most wearisome. 
An old proverb asserts that there is luck in odd numbers, and 
Colonel Dickson ap to have thought so; for after twice 
succeeding in two actions arising out of the same set of transactions, 
he en into litigation for the third time, apparently under the 
impression that his concluding performance could not fail to be 
crowned with success. The proceedings stretched out to a 
monstrous length, but when the essential points are extracted from 

enormous mass of matter given in evidence, they lie in a 


matenets : compile The facts of the case are shortly as 
ollows 

The 2nd Tower Hamlets Militia was embodied in March 1855 ; 
Lord Wilton being Colonel, Colonel North Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and Colonel Dickson being Major. In August, Colonel Dickson 
succeeded Colonel North, who retired, and in June 1856 the 
regiment was disembodied. — arose as to the regi- 
mental accounts, and Colonel Dickson, being dissatisfied with 
Captain Dixon, the mess president, — to Lord Wilton, by 
whom three officers were appointed, in May 1857, as a Regimental 
Board, to investigate the accounts. The reported in July, 
and their report was unfavourable to Colonel Dickson, who drew 
up and forwarded to Lord Wilton a detailed reply upon the sub- 
ject. On Colonel Dickson's behalf it was said that the 
charges of the Regimental Board were false, and that Lord 
Wilton knew that they were false, and that the appoint- 
ment of the Board was a device by which junior officers 
who were interested in Colonel Dickson’s dismissal were 
appointed to sit in pagent upon him. To this it was re- 
ee that the was appcinted, not to sit in judgment on 

olonel Dickson, but to investigate the accounts; that it was 
appointed at his own request; that he himself named the officers 
of whom it would, according to the ordi course of business, be 
composed; and that, though the result of its inquiries was to put 
forward charges against Colonel Dickson, there was no ground for 
asserting that that result was contemplated when the Board was 
appointed. These arguments, which seem to have been borne out 
by the evidence, appear conclusive upon the subject. 

After the Board had reported, Lord Wilton transmitted the 
charges arising out of the report to Lord Combermere, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets. In March 1858, Lord Com- 
bermere applied to Colonel Dickson for an explanation, and in 
April certain tradesmen sued Lord Wilton for expenses which it 
was said ought, if the accounts of the regiment had been in proper 
order, to have been defrayed from the mess fund. It was deed 
that the irritation caused by this was the reason which inspired 
Lord Wilton with the intention to get rid of Colonel Dickson at 
all events, and by means of false and malicious charges. The 
charges said to be false and malicious were those which were 
made in the report of the Regimental Board, and no doubt they 
were to this extent— that, in 1859, Colonel Dickson 
recove ee rt against Lord Wilton, as for a libel, for a letter 
which embodied them. He, however, recovered only 5/. damages 
—a decision not very | to understand, for the charges were 
made by the Board, the reasons given already appear to 
show that there is no ground whatever for imputing impropriety 
to Lord Wilton at the time of its appointment. 

In 1858, Lord Combermere and Lord Wilton went to General 
Peel, at the War Office, to inquire about the course which ought 


,to be taken for having a Court-martial or Court of Inquiry on 


Colonel Dickson, on the subject of these charges. General Peel 
saw them on the subject; and as there were various technical 
difficulties in the matter, arising from the fact that the regiment 
was not then embodied, he sent for the head of the Militia 
Department of the office, Mr. Marshall, who gave them the 
information which they required. To ordinary minds, this 
would appear to have been as simple and straightforward a 
ing as can possibly be imagined. Indeed, it is hard 
to say what the use of a public office can be, if persons in 
subordinate official positions are not to resort to it for advice 
on such occasions as the one in question. It was, however, 
described by Colonel Dickson as a conspiracy, in which General 
Pee], who knew nothing at all about him, combined with Lord 
Combermere and Lord Wilton to crush him by false charges. The 
word “conspiracy ” has been put to strange uses, but this is about 
the strangest use to which it has ever been put. If the jury had 
taken the view which Colonel Dickson wished them to take, they 
would have made it rous for any two Government officials to 
have any conversation together the effect of which might be dis- 
advantageous to the prospects or position of any third person. 

In the latter end of April 1858, Colonel Dickson sent Lord 
Combermere a statement of account, of which Lord Combermere 
said he “could make neither head nor tail ;” but, on the 9th June 
1858, Lord Combermere wrote to General Peel, then Secretary of 
State for War, a letter stating the charges of the Regimental 
Board, and concluding by saying — “TI beg to forward the various 
documents corroborative of the above charges, which I have care- 


fully perused ; and, in conclusion, I beg to say they fully prove the 
total unfitness of Lieutenant-Colonel Dickson for the command of 
the znd Tower Hamlets Militia.” Certainly there a at 


first sight, a considerable discrepancy between this and the state- 
ment that Lord Combermere could “ make neither head nor tail” 
of Colonel Dickson’s defence ; and this was increased by the ac- 
count which Colonel Dickson gave of an interview between Lord 
Combermere and himself some little time before the date of the 
letter. On that occasion Lord Combermere pressed him to resi; 

saying that he ought to do so, as Lord Wilton had been sued for 
the regimental debts, and that “Lord Wilton wished it.” The 
explanation of this, given on the part of Lord Combermere, was 
simply that he thought that the regimental affairs had been al- 
lowed to fall into a highly discreditable state, into which they 
would not have been allowed to fall if the Colonel had done 
his duty ; and that this was apparent upon the patent facts of the 
case, without going into all the items of the accounts. We think 
that any one who will take the trouble to wade through the 
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interminable reports of the trial will be much disposed to come 
to the same conclusion. 

After considering Lord Combermere’s letter, General Peel 
called upon Colonel Dickson to resi As he refused to do so, a 
Board ot Inquiry, — by the | Guards, sat at the War 
Office. They opened their proceedings on the 11th of August 
1858, and reported on the 13th of September. Great complaints 
were made of the way in which their proceedings were conducted ; 
and certainly, if the Board was assumed to a court of law 
tied down to the common rules of judicial procedure, something 
might be said against them. It appeared, however, from the 
evidence of several military authorities, that their functions were 
rather those of a grand jury than of a court of law, and that their 
duty was to report and not to try. However this may have been, 
the attempt to show that General Peel was in any way respon- 
sible for their proceedings, or that he even knew about them in any 
special way, utterly failed, and the case against him was accord- 
ingly given up at a comparatively early period of the trial. After the 
Board had reported, and after Colonel Dickson had given in his 
own version of the case, the minutes and his explanations were 
submitted successively to a variety of military authorities, includ- 
ing Lord Hardinge, the political Under Secretary, and Sir Percy 
Douglas, the Inspector-General of Militia. They were of opinion 
that Colonel Dickson ought to be-called upon to resign, and upon 
his repeatedly refusing to do so, he was summarily removed under 
authority conferred upon the Secretary of War by an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Upon this he broughtactions, first against Lord Wilton, for 
libel, in adopting the charges preferred by the regimental Board 
of Inquiry, in which he obtained a verdict for 5/. in the early part 
of 1859; and next against Colonel Walker, his successor in com- 
mand of the regiment, in 1860. This action ended in a with- 
drawal of imputations, and a verdict for the plaintiti. Besides 
this, he sued Lord Wilton for verbal slander, and has another 
action pending against him for breach of a compromise relating to 
a fourth action. 

There is a variety of the human race which is pretty weli 
imown to lawyers, and is by no means unprofitable to them— 
persecuted men, beset with grievances which are constantly 
ripening into all sorts of legal proceedings. Such men pro- 
bably do not get ideal justice done to them more than 
other members of the human race, and they are viewed by 
the peaceable part of the world with a mixture of terror and 
pity. There is something awful in the notion of passing five 
years in a constant succession of litigations, military and civil; 
and it is not altogether to be quite impartial in criticiz- 
ing a man who has had the bad luck to go through such an 
experience. In this particular instance, however, we can hardly 
be wrong in expressing an opinion that Colonel Dickson has, 
to say the least, taken rather strong measures. All the skill and 
zeal of his counsel could not present his case to the jury even 
in a moderately plausible shape. He charged the defendants 
first, jointly, with a conspiracy; and secondly, severally, with 
knowingly getting up false charges to deprive him of his com- 
mand. The simple statement of fucts, given above, seems to 
prove that each of these charges was without foundation. There 
was, no doubt, some colour for the assertion that Lord Wilton was 
hostile to Colonel Dickson, though it was not proved that he 
did a single thing which he would not have done it he had known 
as little of him as General Peel or Lord Combermere; but there 
was not the faintest reason to suppose that the Secretary for War 
or the Lord Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets had so much as any 
sort of personal knowledge of the man whom tltey were said to 
have conspired to persecute. 

A verdict in Colonel Dickson’s favour would have been a public 
calamity. It has often been said, and with great truth, that the 
right to bring aetions against public servants for official miscon- 
duct is the most characteristic, and certainly the most important, 
of all the constitutional liberties of an English subject. ‘Lhere is 
no other country in Europe in which Colonel Dickson could 
have appealed to a court of law against the decision of 
public officers; and it is highly important that the power 
to do so should be studiously preserved and acknowledged 
whenever the occasion calls for it, It is, however, a power of 
which the abuse would be absolutely fatal to all authority. Public 
men could never take the steps which the efficiency of the public 
service requires, if they were held to be libellers and conspirators 
whenever they dismissed a public servant upon grounds less clear 
than those which would procure a conviction for a crime at the 
Old Bailey. It is quite as important that Colonels who allow 
their regiments to fall into a bad state should have the fear of 
dismissal before their eyes, as that, Ministers of the Crown should 
not be shielded by their rank from. the consequences of illegal acts. 
On the present occasion, it is at least equally satisfactory that 
Colonel Dickson should have been able to bring his action, and 
} mommy have utterly and absolutely failed in establishing 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN. VIRGINIA. 


HE last news received from America commences with the 
/ announcement that the telegraph is in the hands of the 
Government, and that no messages are allowed to be transmitted 
without its express permission. Valueless, therefore, are the ru- 
mours in ci ion, and it is only from facts which it is impossible 
to conceal that some idea of the recent movements, which portend 


a crisis in the war, can be arrived at. The acts of the Federal 
authorities show that at length they are becoming aroused from 
the apathy they have evinced with to their armies, and, too. 
late, are taking measures, not for conquest, but for the defence of 
the Eastern States. The militia have been called out in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and Western Virginia, but, as far as 
regards the first of those States—the only one where the order has 
been enforced—have shown no readiness to volunteer. Pennsylvania 
has been divided into two military districts, and troops are being 
hurried from New York for the defence of the line of the Susque- 
hanna. In order to understand the cause of this sudden terror and 
confusion, we must carefully consider the news which for the last 
two or three mails has been so sparingly eked out to the public, pos- 
sibly in consequence of the utter ignorance of the Government at 
Washington of the nature of the movements of the Confederates. 
Indeed, the absence of information on the of the Federal 
Generals with regard to the operations of their opponents is most 
striking, and is the result partly of the animosity of the population 
of the country which is the seat of war, and partly of their 
own ignorance of the manner of conducting reconnaissances. 
This ignorance has been shown during the whole course of the war. 
At Corinth, General Beauregard was able to retire with his whole 
foree without awaking the suspicions of his opponeat, General 
Halleck. At Yorktown, General Johnstone accomplished a similar 
exploit ; and now General Lee has moved his whole army in the face 
of General Hooker, who appears to have remained at Fredericksburg 
some days after Lee had marched towards Gordonsville. 

On the 6th of June, a reconnaissance was, indeed, made across the 
Rappahannock by the 6th Corps, but with no result. The Confede- 
rate picquets were engaged —perhaps even driven in—but the 
enemy was not forced to show his strength, and the Federal 
commander appears even to have failed to ascertain what corps 
was opposed to him. Again, on the 9th of June, the Federal 
cavalry, ten thousand strong, under General Buford, pushed 
forward a reconnaissance across the Rappahannock in the direc- 
tion of Culpepper Court House. Here they encountered the Con- 
federate cavalry, and, having engaged them, drove them, according 
to Northern accounts, six miles, or about half the distance between 
the Rappahanpock and Culpepper, when, coming on the Confede- 
rate reserves, they were forced to retreat. The real truth is, that the 
Federal cavalry were repulsed. The reconnaissance completely failed 
in its object ; no information was collected; and, far from any check 
havin inflicted on the Confederates, their cavalry is acknow- 
ledged, a few days later, to have advanced far into Pennsylvania. 
On the same day, viz. the gth, General Lee’s ar:ay was reported 
to have been still at Fredericksburg, busily engaged in throwi 
up entrenchments. Whilst the Federal commanders were occupi 
in these futile reconnaissances, General Lee appears to have com- 
menced the execution of his general plan of attack. Since the battles. 
of Chancellorsville, his army is reported to have been reinforced, 


and to consist at present of three corps, forming a total strength of 


from ninety to one hundred thousand men. General Hooker’s 
army, on the contrary, seems to have received no reinforcements, 
but rather to have been weakened by the departure of troops 
whose term of service has expired. It is also reported to 
be greatly demoralized, and to have no confidence in its com- 
mander. In consequence of the flank movement executed by 
General Lee, General Hooker has been forced to leave his 
position in front of Fredericksburg and his base of operations 
at uia Creek, and to march in the direction of Fairfax 
and the old battle ground of Bull Run. On the 15th and 
16th of June, the position of his army was as follows: —bis — 
rested on the Blue Ridge Mountains, near Ashby’s Gap; hi 

advanced centre near ‘lhoroughfare Gap, on the Run 
Mountains, with the cavalry at Warrenton Junction; his left. 
thrown back in the direction of Centreville, Fairfax, and the 
fortifications round Alexandria. The troops are reported to have 
suffered severely from the heat during the march, many having 
died from the effects of sunstroke. 

Such being the position of the Federals, let us endeavour 
from the mass of conflicting rumours to extract some informa- 
tion regarding the movements of General Lee. In order to 
engage the attention of the Eastern States, and to prevent rein- 
forcements from being sent to General Hooker, a small force was. 
moved into Pennsylvania. On the gth of June, about two hun- 
dred and fifty Confederate cavalry crossed the Potomac at Pools- 
ville; and on the 13th and 14th a larger force, reported as four’ 
thousand, chiefly a of cavalry, under the command of 
Colonels Jenkins and Imboden, advanced and occupied the town 
of Hagerstown, Maryland, near the Pennsylvanian frontier line, 
having crossed the Potomac at Nolan’s Ford, between Harper's 
Ferry and Point of Rocks. This force pushed forward an advanced 
guard as far as Chambersburg and Greencastle, on the railroad which 
connects Hagerstown with Harrisburg, and, after destroying the 
bridges, retired to Hagerstown, where they have established their 
héad-quarters. Simultaneously with this movement, a Con- 
federate force appears to have entered the Shenandoah valley; 
and we hear of the Federal General Milroy having been driven 
from Winchester with the loss of two thousand men. and. 
forced to retreat on Harper’s Ferry—of General Reynolds. 
having been repulsed from Berryville, and. having retived to. 
Bunker’s Hill, on the Blue Ridge Mountains — and of the force. 
which occupied Martingsburg, a small place about fifteen miles. 
above Harper’s Ferry, having retreated on that place. On the 
16th, the Confederates invested Harper’s Ferry occupied the. 
town, but subsequently are reported to have retired to Williams- 
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fort. On the 1 zit there was a cavalry skirmish near Oldie, a small 
~ on the Bull Run Mountains. The three corps of General 
’s army are commanded by Generals Ewell, Hill, and Long- 
street, and it is anticipated that a battle will take place somewhere 
in the scighoatioadl of the former battles of Bull Run and 
Manassas. General snedint gee appears to extend from Cul- 
pepper Court-House towards the Blue Ridge Mountains, the passes 
through which, leading into the Shenandoah Valley, he holds. 
Should General Hooker venture on an engagement outside the forti- 
fications of Washington, and should his defeat ensue,General Lee 
will possibly be able to follow up the beaten army even into the lines 
which surround Alexandria, and which form the defences of Wash- 
ington on the right bank of the Potomac. Should, however, the 
Federal commander, doubtful of his own powers, content him- 
self with entering the lines of Washington, and defending the 
General Lee will be enabled to leave a sufficient force to 
old him in check and to cover Richmond, and yet to conduct an 
offensive campaign either in Pennsylvania or against the more 
western States. There were, indeed, rumours that the Upper Ohio 
was the object aimed at in the late operations, and that Parkers- 
ville, about half-way between Cincinnati and Pittsburg, together 
with Grafton, Wheeling, and Pittsburg, were the main points in 
view, and that a third corps entering Penxsylvania was to cover 
the movement. These, however, were only rumours based on slight 
foundations. Whilst General Hooker’s army continues in the 
field, General Lee cannot so far disregard it as to leave no troops 
between it and Richmond. Should, however, a serious reverse 
overtake the Federals, an advance on the Upper Ohio, in 
conjunction with an invasion of Kentucky by General 
Bragg, might possibly be more advantageous to the Con- 
federate cause than a direct attack on the Eastern States. 
The difficulties attending a siege of Washington would be 
very great, and its investment would be almost impossible. The 
rail between Washington and Baltimore might certainly be 
cut, but, like Stoneman’s raid on the Richmond rail, the en- 
terprise would be productive of little good. Whilst Washington 
is occupied by a strong force, it is difficult for Maryland to 
rise, even if she had the spirit to do so, and Baltimore is 
under the command of the guns of its forts. The Potomac 
also would be open to the operations of the Federal gun- 
boats. An advance on the Western States offers greater 
advantages. The population of the West has evinced strong 
yo cotng, of dissatisfaction to the Federal Gevernment. In Ohio, 
e man lately condemned by President Lincoln as a traitor 
has been nominated Governor. In Indiana, the Provost-Marshal 
and his assistants have been shot; and everywhere there ap- 
signs of so great disaffection, that if a victorious Confederate 
force were to.show itself on the Ohio, offering at the same time 
to treat separately with the States of the West, and guaranteeing 
to them the e of the Mississippi, possibly these States might 
be induced to sever themselves from those of the East and conclude 
a te peace. 
uch, however, must depend on the result of the Mississippi 
campaign, which at present seems to have lost all its importance in 
the eyes of the people of the North. The last reliable news which has 
reached us is that Genezal Johnstone has collected 40,000 men at 
and near Canton, about seventy miles from Vicksburg, and was 
preparing to march to the relief of the place. The siege operations 
on the part of the Federals are progressing slowly; the climate 
must, in the meanwhile, prove most injurious to their armies, and 
the sinking of the waters of the Yazoo will render the 
of the transports up that river difficult. General Pree in 
Arkansas is not idle, but continues to a Helena ‘and 
other places on the Upper Mississippi, thereby occupyi 
the of large of 4 The 
ign in Virginia, joined to the threatened advance of Bragg 
into Kentucky, will prevent reinforcements from being sent to 
General Grant; and the successful defence of Port Hudson against 
General Banks closes the stream of the Lower Mississippi to the 
of transports. Meanwhile, among a large portion of the 
population of the Federal States, so great is the weariness of the 
war, that much difficulty is experienced even in inducing, the 
militia of Pennsylvania to volunteer for the defence of their own 
State; and it is also announced that as yet no troops have been 
sent to their assistance from New York. Should vic crown 
the Confederate arms, one cannot but hope that it will be followed 
in such a manner as to render it productive of greater results 
the unprofitable slaughter which has too often been the sole 
fruit of previous victories. 


EDINBURGH v. DUBLIN. 


sige great question of precedence which arose between the 
itals of Scotland and Ireland on the occasion of the 
ntation of addresses upon the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
been ed with abundant learning and ingenuity,.and it is 

to be h that the “deliverance” of Garter King-at-Arms 
upon this question will be satisfactory. App ing with 
respectful curiosity a question widely different those which 
are usually discussed in papers laid before the House of Commons, 
it may be interesting to examine the ments advanced by the 
rival claimants to the dignity of Second (i of the British Empire. 
Sir Bernard Burke, whose ne a designation is Ulster 
King-at-Arms, rests the claim of Dublin upon five different grounds, 
which he says are “ broader and more intelligible ” than the reasons 
alleged on behalf of Edinburgh. He relies, in the first place, on 


“the prescriptive right of Dublin as second city in the dominion 
of England from the reign of King Henry IT.” This right Edinburgh 
certainly could not dispute, and probably would not wish to do so. 
If Edinburgh never became part of “the English dominion” at 
all—and its citizens doubtless consider that it never did—it is 
undeniable that it did not become part of that dominion so 
soon as Dublin. The second and third unds all 
by Sir Bernard Burke are of such a nature that consid e 
hardihood must have been required to bring them forward in 
opposition to a Scottish claim. These grounds are the superior 
antiquity of the city of Dublin and of its charters. It would be 
impossible upon this point to do justice to Sir Bernard Burke 
without quoting his own words :—*‘ As to antiquity, Dublin, cha- 
racterized by Sir James Ware as ‘the most ancient, famous, and 
loyal city,’ was a city in the time of Ptolemy ; it was a bishopric 
in 633, and an archbishopric in 1121.” The judgment of what 
may be regarded as the supreme authority upon such questions has 
been given in favour of Edinburgh withouteahiing « m her advocate 
to answer the arguments produced on behalf of Dublin, and therefore 
the public has been deprived of the pleasure of hearing the Lyon 
King-at-Arms prove, as no doubt he could, that the antiquity of 
Dublin is but of yesterday as com with that of Edinburgh. 
The fourth gual. alleged by Sir ard Burke is the retention 
of a Vice-regal court in Dublin, which, he says, is “a continuance 
in that city of its separate existence as the capital of a er 
The fifth ground is stated in terms which sound very like an 
assumption of the very point which it was desired to prove. “The 
higher and more dignified privileges of the Corporation of Dublin” 
appear to consist in this—that the chief magistrate of that city is 
ed Lord Mayor and his wife Lady Mayoress, and also in the 
right of the mayor and corporation to present their addresses to 
the Sovereign on the Throne, “a highly dignified privilege, ad- 
mitted at the Court of St. James’s, and indicating a very m aber) 
municipal position.” 

It will probably occur to the reader that there is a vague 
magniloquence about the statement of the claims of Dublin which 
would be open to pretty severe handling by the advocate of 
Edinburgh. It may have been through relish for the work of 
demolition that Garter King-at-Arms took the subject in hand at 
once, without nating to the Scottish Herald the opportunity, for 
which he must have longed, of neatly and completely polishing off 
his Irish antagonist. Sir Charles Young’s “ deliverance ” lays down, 
in the first place, that the alleged antiquity of the respective 
cities has nothing to do with the question in dispute; but if 
it had, he thinks it would be just to hear what witnesses Edin 
could produce — of set-off to the authority of Ptolemy, Si 
Bernard Burke n of a charter given to Dublin in 1173; 
but Edinburgh, says Sir Charles Young, was constituted a royal 
burgh some years before. Dublin at that time could hardly be 
called the capital of Ireland, but only of the province of Leinster, 
the chief of which was at war with the native king of Ireland. 
The question of precedence cannot, however, be said to 
have arisen until the three kingdoms fell under the rule 
of King James [., and then it was settled, as Sir Charles 
Young considers, im favour of Scotland. ‘There can be no 
question but that, in several respects, the Scots assumed the 
next place to England. Indeed, they seem to have had great 
thoughts of taking the first place, and though they abstained 
from urging this extreme pretension, it must be a great satisfaction 
to them to learn that the English herald admits that it would not 
have been altogether unreasonable. “Scotland,” says Sir Charles 
Young, “fell not to the lot of England; but England fell, 
by right of inheritance, to Scotland, and became in reality an 
appanage to the Scottish Crown. Had King James preferred 
his northern capital for residence, and styled himecif King 
of Scotland, England, and Ireland, London must have been 
contented to have become the second capital of the empire.” 
If London hardly escaped being med to Edinburgh, it is 
surely not a very humiliating ion that has befallen Dublin. 
There are, among the conflicting theories of the Irish and 
English heralds, two facts to be discerned, which seem to offer 
the most solid ground attainable for resting a decision between 
the disputants. These facts are, that in the royal coat-of- 
arms Scotland occupies the second, and Ireland the third place, 
and that by legislative enactment Scotch peers take pre- 
cedence before Irish. Instead of being launched upon the 
wide sea of disputation as to the relative antiquity of Edinb 
and Dublin, it is comfortable to discover an end of strife. by 
the simple process of inspecting the sign-board of the Queen’s 
the of Edinburgh wrote to Sir 

eorge Grey that “ it is obviously a matter of national importance 
to Scotland to have its satupianne maintained inviolate,” it is 
possible that the recipient of the letter cared much less about its 
contents than did the writer of it. Nevertheless, it was expedient 
to get the matter settled, because a question of precedence 
causes equal embarrassment, wherever it arises, whether the 

concerned in it are determined to exhibit self-asser- 
tion or modesty. A contention between two guests as to 
which of them shall enter a room last is no less troublesome than 
a contention as to which of them shall enter first. The Corpora- 
tions of Edinburgh and Dublin did not dispute precedence in the 
Sovereign’s ante-room, beeause Edinburgh gave way temporarily 
for the sake of decorum, taking care, however, to record a protest 
which has given occasion to what will probably be a final judg- 
ment. If ever anybody ed to think that Garter Ki 
Arms was.a piece of mediseval lumber, it is to be hoped 
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that this audacious opinion will be laid aside upon observing what 
would have happened if there had not existed a competent 
authority to decide between the rival cities. With his usual well- 
intentioned feebleness, Sir George Grey made an attempt to repre- 
sent the question as capable of being postponed or huddled-up. 
But he never made a greater mistake than in thus undertaking to 
consign ‘a matter of national importance” to a quiet dusty pigeon- 
hole. With the alacrity of their race the Irish were first upon the 
field of strife, but it is pretty certain that the stubborn Scots would 
have been the last to leave it. The Lyon King-at-Arms may have 
been somewhat deliberate in preparing his artillery, which was, 
doubtless, of the heaviest calibre, and before he could bring it into 
action the enemy had retreated from what was evidently an un- 
tenable position. It certainly was very hard upon the Lyon King 
to be thus cheated of a fine opportunity for distinction. He can, 
of course, publish a pamphlet, but if he wishes it to be read by 
members of the House of Commons, he will have to send it to 
them at his own ex 

Tt has been seen that one of the arguments in favour of Dublin 
was derived from the existence of the Vice-regal court. In the 
view of Sir Charles Young, this fact operates the other way, 
“since it may be ed that, whilst Edinburgh is governed by 
the Sovereign, Dublin is presided over by =p td ’ Again, it 
had been contended that Dublin was entitled to precedence, because 
Ireland, preserving independence longest, entered last into the Union. 
But, on the other hand, precedence was claimed for Edinburgh, 
because Scotland entered into the Union first. Perhaps it would 
not be going too far to say that it is a fact that Scotland 
had the earliest chance, and a reasonable inference that Scotland 
mace the best possible use of the chance she got. With difficulty 
she was prevailed upon to abstain from ning England to 
herself; but it is certain that she heard nothing at that time of 
the claims of Ireland, and would have paid no atiention if she 
had heard of them, except to render her own position more 
secure. If Dublin has had a Lord Mayor since 166 , Edinburgh 
has had a Lord Provost since 1609 ; and if Ireland has a Viceroy, 
Scotland has a Great Seal on which the ruddy lion ramps in 
gold upon the first quarter. Sir Bernard Burke had hinted 
that not only Dublin, but also perhaps Carnarvon, as the 
ancient capital of Wales, was entitled t to precedence before Edin- 
burgh; whereupon Sir Charles Young points out that the case of 
Wales affords no comparison with that “of an independent nation 
which succeeded by hereditary right to the sovereignty of 
England.” Except the arrangement of the royal arms, and the 
legislative settlement of precedence among peers, there is scarcely 
a ground of argument employed in this controversy which cannot 
be made available on either side. The House of Commons ought 
to feel humbly thankful that it is not called upon to decide such 
puzzling questions; and there can be no doubt that the College 
of Heralds, which can and does decide them, is a highly valuable 
institution, deserving to be maintained with reverent care. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


HOSE members of the House of Commons who divided in ; 


favour of Mr. Ewart’s Bill will probably, on reflection, come 
to the conclusion that they have given a very idle vote. It was 
idle, because it is impossible that a Bill imposing penalties on 
all persons who may decline to pay cabmen at so much per 
kilométre, or to buy a dish of potatoes at so many mils per 
kilo , should ever become law. 


wer; and, in spite of the compulsory decree of Louis Philippe 
in 1837, every Frenchman knows that the cent has not superseded 
the i sou, and that the symmetry of the metrical system 
is destroyed by the common use of the half-kilo e as the 
retail unit of weight. Whatever may be thought of the singular 
decision on Mr. Ewart’s Bill, Parliament has too much common 
sense to persist in such a crusade as it has appeared to sanction. 
The vote was idle for another reason. Experience has proved 
that enactments of the kind cannot be enforced in this country, 
and if Mr. Ewart succeeded in passing a Bill as stringent as the 
most fanatical decimalist could desire, he would merely have added 
some pages to the Statute-book, to be struck out in due time by 
the Statute Law Commission of the future, as having become 


obsolete by non-user. 
But even a that a comp adoption of the French 
metrical jargon could ever become the law of England, and that 


such a law could be enforced without the slightest difficulty, it 
still remains (to say the least) an open question whether the 
change, when effected, would not be a change for the worse. 


A desultory conversation in the House of Commons is scarcely | 


the best mode of solving a scientific question, and it has so 
happened that, on the various occasions on which this and the 

ogous subject of decimal coinage have been referred to 
competent authority, the preponderance of opinion has been 
adverse to Mr. Ewart’s project. Even the Committee of the 
House of Commons whic . Ewart himself obtained recom- 
mended that no compulsory measures should be resorted to until 
they were sanctioned by the general conviction of the public, 
which is something like postponing them to the Greek Calends; 
but the enthusiastic Chairman himself so far in advance of 
his colleagues as to venture on the introduction of a Bill in the 
teeth of the Report which he himself p The very 
qualified recommendations of the Committee in favour of the 


Such legislation was | 
thought too arbitrary by Napoleon I. in the plenitude of his ; 


permissive use of the metrical system would be perfectly harmless, 
masmuch as, except for a few special purposes, every one is now 
de facto at liberty to use the method which he may prefer; but 
this innocent conclusion was only arrived at by a curious selection 
of witnesses, and a total disregard of the opinions which will 
most weight with the public. The Committee state that they sought 
for advocates of the existing system, but they found it difficult to dis- 
cover them. It they had said that they selected witnesses supposed 
to be advocates of the metrical system, and found them in some 
instances among its firmest opponents, they would have been quite 
as near to the truth. They called before them the witnesses who 
had given the most effective evidence in favour of decimalization 
before the Coinage Commission, but Mr. Airy and Professor De 
Morgan were by no means favourable to Mr. Ewart’s project. 
Professor De Morgan declared himself strongly opposed to the 
French unit and the French nomenclature, and Me Airy would 
not hear of decimalization of weights and measures in any shape. 
It needs no scientific acumen to appreciate his dictum, that “ no 
power on earth could make a rustic demand three-tenths of a 
uart of beer.” Perhaps this impediment to free libations may 
regarded as a merit by the champions of compulsory abstinence, 
but, unfortunately, the embarrassment would not be confined to 
alcoholic measures. In truth, the decimalists chosen from among 
the witnesses on Lord Monteagle’s Commission were called to 
bless Mr. Ewart’s craze, and came ~~ near to cursing it alto- 
gether. The reported evidence taken by the Coinage Commission 
night have suggested the names of witnesses who advocated the 
views which the majority of that Commission adopted; but we do 
not find that Mr. Ewart carried his search for adverse evidence so 
far as to call these gentlemen before his Committee. After the 
opinions given by the supporters of a decimal coinage, it was 
perhaps not necessary to seek for confirmation from the other side, 
the more especially as the Committee seem to have paid little 
regard to the objections of the eminent witnesses to whom we 
have referred. 

For all practical pu of legislation, a question of this nature 
must be settled by authority, and it is a sufficient condemnation of 
Mr. Ewart’s project to say that it is not approved by the most able 
and zealous advocates of decimalization im the coinage. A full 
discussion of such details as are involved in the abstract question, 
what system of weights, measures, and coins is intrinsically the 
best, would be impossible in Parliament, though the House of 
Commons were an assembly of savans; and it is equally im- 
possible in the columns of a newspaper. But there is one 
thing which can be done with advantage, and that is to take 
note of the conclusions that have been reached after the 
amplest investigation. Some of these conclusions may be 
stated without much risk of error. In the first place, it is settled 
that the adoption of a decimal division in any form for weights and 
measures would be worse than useless, unless the coinage were 
decimalized at the same time. The converse proposition, that 
decimal coins would be a nuisance without dodunbeniaiite and 
measures, was decided, and, but for the strange —— of two 
or three distinguished men, we should say conclusively demon- 
strated, by Lord Overstone’s Report. The question whether 
a complete decimalization of coins, weights, and measures would 
(if practicable) be a convenience, or the reverse, has, singularly 
enough, never been officially entertained. We have had Com- 
missions and Committees without number on the two halves 
of an essentially indivisible question; but there has never been 
any investigation which embraced the entire subject. Taking 
it as settled that ial decimalization, whether limited to 
coinage or to weights and measures, is out of the oe 
the inquiry assumes a very different form when it relates to 
the entire system. We believe that, in this case also, the conclu- 
sion would be adverse to decimals, but it is true that facilities of 
calculation would really be attained by a comprehensive project of 
this kind which are almost entirely imaginary so long as a portion 
of our metrical system is based on any other than a Soden 
foundation. The only question would be whether these facilities 
were vot more than outweighed by the acknowledged incon- 
venience of decimal division of measures of material substances 
and the like. If ever the inquiry should be set on foot, the task 
of the Commission would be to balance conflicting advantages 
and evils, whereas, in the separate investigations which alone have 
been sanctioned by authority, the benefits of the partial changes 
projected were quite infinitesimal compared with the incon- 
veniences of a system which would destroy the possibility of 
= division without introducing the advantages of decimal 

culation. 

In point of fact, the modicum of support obtained by any 
of the projects of partial decimalization has been mainly 
due to the belief of the witnesses that, if one step were 
taken, the other would follow; but whether even then the 

ood would preponderate over the bad effects has not only never 
n decided so as to warrant ee action, but has never 
been considered by any authority which Parliament can recognise. 
Private opinions, no doubt, are to be found on both sides of the 
question, and of every degree of weight; but the majority both of 
scientific and practical men who have thought upon the subject 
would sushelty be disposed to adopt the opinion in which Mr. 
Airy and Lord Overstone (diametrically opposed as they were on a 
former occasion) entirely concur, and which is very tersely summed 
up in an answer of the Astronomer Royal to one of Mr. Ewart’s 
questions, “If I had a new nation to create, with a new system 
of weights and measures, I would give them the binary scale through- 
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out.” The question, however, in its widest shape, is undoubtedly 
one of the balance of convenience, and it is conceivable that the | 
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much coveted by artists, and so little appreciated by the world at 


large, which is always attracted by the smoothness and mechanical 


view which is supported by the high authority which we have | finish of men like Sassoferrato. George III. on this ~ was a true 


mentioned might be opposed on grounds deserving, at any rate, of 
consideration. But the extravagance of Mr. Ewart’s project is in 
this—that it does not propose to deal with the whole matter, but 
to take the partial step which has been, for the strongest reasons, | 
emphatically condemned. There would be nothing unreasonable 
in an on to have an inquiry, which has never yet been 
instituted, into the whole subject; but on this broad footing 
legislation is clearly premature, while on any other it is_ 
excluded by the results of past investigations. ‘The change, to | 
be a benefit, must be scale, and it has yet to be proved | 
that even in that form the last condition of affairs could not 
be wae than —_ This consideration alone should be | 
enough to iy sn of any immediate attempt at compulsory legis- , 
lation. But beyond all the doubt (to put tt no higher) oS te 
character of the revolution when completed, it is quite impossible | 
for Parliament to ignore the enormous inconveniences of the 
transition, and the impossibility of carrying such a project through | 
in the face of the opposition which it would ronal and the uni- 
versal hardship which it would inflict. Mr. Ewart may, perhaps, 
if he is so disposed, establish his Metrical System Bill as a hardy 
annual, by the side of Church Rates, Maynooth, and the Ballot ; 
but if he is really in earnest in desiring practical legislation, he 
must know that much patient investigation is required before any 
safe conclusion can be arrived at, and that even then the chances 
are that the conclusion would be adverse to his views. "Whatever 
opinion he may entertain as to Lord Overstone’s unanswered, and 
we believe unanswerable, Report on the Coinage, he can scarcely 
dissent from the warning with which it concludes— against 
a precipitate decision on an isolated part of one entire system. 
It is just as illogical to legislate about weights and measures 
without re to the coinage as to alter the coinage 
without deciding what is to be done with the rest of the 
metrical system. There is not much, it is true, to encourage fur- 
ther inquiry, but there are overwhelming reasons against rushing 
into legislation without it. The Report of Mr. Kwart’s Com- 
mittee, had it been otherwise unexceptionable, would have been 
almost worthless from the narrow limits of the subject referred to 
it. There does not exist at present a single recommendation for 
or against the project of the International Association, which has 
founded on a thorough examination of the bearings of the 
whole question. Under such circumstances, it is not too much to 
designate the division of last Wednesday as an idle vote. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION—OLD MASTERS. 


— Exhibition is one of those peculiarly English arrange- 
ments to-which we are so accustomed that we hardly recog- 
nise the uliarity of the thing, or the invaluable assistance 
thus afforded towards educating the public taste. Foreigners, 
however, never fail to express their surprise at the liberality 
displayed by the a possessors who aunually lend their works 
for the national benefit, at a risk and annoyance to themselves 
which the benefit or pride of the advertisement thus procured 
cannot often compensate. Here and there, indeed, and perhaps 
rather markedly in the present case, we see pictures brought under 
eral inspection which have small claim in themselves to such 
our, and we scent the paulo-post-future dealer in certain produc- 
tions with better names than pedigrees. But on the whole—and 
especially if itbe remembered how many pictures, which we may sigh 
for in vain, are locked up in distant country seats, or have fallen, 
by descent, into unappreciative hands, and how many have been col- 
lected within the last few years in local exhibitions—the Directors 
of the Institution may fairly boast that the —- their rather 
difficult and invidious task with energy and skill, and have never 
et failed to provide us with an entertainment to which other 
pean capitals supply no parallel. Thus, although the collection 
of this year may contain scarcely a single work of the first class 
in art and in interest together, visitors, we think, may rest well 
satisfied. There is not much that calls for detailed criticism, but 
there are many things which the educated spectator, even for a 
second or a third time, would not willingly miss seeing. 

Portraits, which crowd the Royal Academy, are here also in con- 
siderable number ; but, unlike what we find in the case of contempo- 
rary art, they constitute the most important and valuable portion of 
the display. First, or at least amongst the first of these, every one 
will probably be disposed to place Rembrandt's “ Burgomaster 
Six” (26). Other portraits by this extraordinary master might 
be quoted, not inferior in merit to this admirable head; but we 
know of none more charming or more refined. It is all glow and 
weer Titian could not have given it more life, and Moroni could 

ardly have added to its intense penetrative insight into character. 
The “ Wife of the Burgomaster’ 34), though handled with great 
delicacy and care, is rather set in look, and without the peculiar 
ixit of Rembrandt, either in the air or the execution. ‘These 
fects render it probable that Dr. Waagen, the learned chronicler 
of English collections, js correct in ascribing it to Rembrandt's 
distinguished disciple, Ferdinand Bol. By comparing the Vrow 
Six with the “ Wife of Berghem” (130), which, with the vivid 
and powerful head of Berghem himself (126), are indubitable 
specimens of the mighty master, this want in the last touch of life 
will be easily distinguished. Two smaller heads (79 and 94) are 


| large family-piece, the “Earl of Cleveland wit 


examples of Rembrandt’s more decidedly picturesque mauner, so 


representative monarch of one large class amongst his subjects; as 
his grandfather’s famous criticism on Hi (“a— boetry and 
bainting ”) will never fail to meet with heartfelt echoes from 
another. 

Is it fanciful to say that, as Sir Joshua Reynolds inherited some 


_ share of the picturesque manner, glowing tones, and force of charac- 


terization which distinguished Rembrandt, so a large portion of the 
tender and harmonious colouring, with, at least, an equal natural- 
ness in design, to Gainsborough from Vandyke ? Vandyke’s 

h his Wife and 
Children” (62), has at least the merit of carrying us vividly back 
to the England of the days of Charles I., although this great 
artist rarely seems to us to stamp his heads with a decisive nation- 
ality of expression. There is something cosmopolitan about them. 
A quality of pensive refinement seems to connect his sitters with 
aristocracy in general. They might almost belong to one widely 
extended family, of which Charles L., with that look of melancholy 
and quasi-Oriental grace which Strange’s beautiful print has made 
familiar to us, might be the leading type. Our present example of 
Vandyke displays something of this character. It is coloured 
rather with sweetness than with force; but the heads are well 
individualized, and we must only regret that it was not allowed 
to change places with the large “ Holy Family and Saints” (61), 
which, though glowing in tone, has too little refinement in the 
forms and mastery in the drawing to allow its claims to Titianic 
honours to unquestioned, or even (we fancy) to bring it 
decidedly within the works of Bonifazio or Palma Vecchio. ‘Tin- 
toret’s usual originality of idea, and bravura of design and colour, 
appear more conspicuously than altogether pleasingly in his “ Vulcan 
and Venus” (129). The dog dressed up as a cupid is a singular 
specimen of the half playful, half sarcastic humour which the 
painter often reveals. 

We have thus far, as regards portraiture, been among the 
great Flemings — artists so complete, that even the absence of 
Xubens, in some respects the greatest among them, is hardly 
missed. Turning back now to Italy, it is impossible not to 
recur to the wish that, with the Vandyke, the “Portrait of 
Doge Gritti” by Titian (53), the “Prince of Montefeltro” 
(28), by Melozzo of Forli, and the “Gentleman tying his 
Hose” # Sebastian del Piombo (58), had obtained the com- 
fortable accessibility of the positions tilled by a number of dubious 
or second-rate works bearing such names as L. Carracci, Dosso 
Dossi, Mazzolino, and Daniel of Volterra. Eight feet above the 
ground, except in the case of a few naturally privileged spectators, 
is almost always the limit beyond which we cannot study any 
oil picture worth serious attention, or discern much more than 
that—as in the case of the three portraits just named—there is ex- 
cellence of which we should be delighted to be students. The 
Titian and the Melozzo appear to be fragments of larger pictures. 
The last is a fine, carefully wrought profile of a rather coarse- 
looking youth, accompanied by an allegorical fi of obscure 
import. The “ Doge” is a noble specimen of the keen mercantile 
aristocracy of Venice, rendered in Titian’s most exquisite colour 
and handling. It may be noticed, that a portrait of Doge Gritti 
“holding his dress with his right hand, half length,” is ascri 
to Titian in Vanderdoort’s ogue of the pictures belonging to 
Charles I. The size given is 4 feet 4 inches high, by 3 feet 4 inches 
wide. 

The “ Monsignore L. Pucci” by Raffaelle (65)—names which 
have been both contested, the latter, at least, with much veri- 
similitude—is, however, a valuable and striking portrait, full of life, 
character, and dignity, though executed in a style which, com- 

ared with Titian’s, is deficient in glow and fusion of handling. 
We see that this work is ascribed by a critic to an artist of Brescia 
or Bergamo. There is much spirit in the half-length of S. Cyran 
(21), the head of that famous body whose existence is mainly 
known in England through Blaise Pascal. The Jansenists were 
often classed by their opponents with the followers of Calvin; 
and there is something of a Genevan air about S. Cyran, as we 
here see him. This interesting and well-preserved picture is by 
Philip de Champagne. 

English portraits, as usual, testify by their abundance to the 
great place held by this branch of the art in our earlier school, 
which, to our thizking, has been hitherto a little too exclusively 
represented in the British Institution. Of the Reynolds poriraits, 
hung too high in general for detailed remark, several are curious 
from their early date in the great painter's cgreer. They may be 
compared with the picture by Battoni (122), one of the Italians of 
the day, whose popularity was a natural cause of criticism to men 
like Hogarth and Sir Joshua. “ Meditation” (156), a girl in 
profile, resting her chin on one hand, is a very pleasing speci- 
men of Reynolds’ charming sentiment, but does not exhibit 
special originality in design or delicacy of workmanship. Gains- 
borough's * Girl with Milk” (184) is, again, a graceful example 
of the artist's amazing and delightful naturalness of style, although 
it cannot be compared, for brilliancy of effect, with the “ Girl and 
Pitcher ” shown at the International Exhibition. May we venture 
to express a hope that we shall, some day, see this admirable work 
again, at a less remote distance, within the Institution ? In direct 
portraiture, Hoppner aud Romney are, perhaps, the most important 
contributors of the year. By the first is the famous Pitt (154), 
careful and lifelike, yet leaving an impression that there must have 
been more in that man’s than the artist could seize. By 
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the second is a fine manly sailor, “ Admiral Geary” (176), which, 
we must fairly own, is more satisfactory to us than a gallery full 
of his Lady ilton. Romney’s work is worth looking into by 
those who are curious about bygone popularity, and remember 
Thurlow’s remark, “ There are two factions—the Reynolds and the 
Romney; and Zam of the Romney faction.” It is difficult now to see 
on what grounds Romney could be absolutely preferred in any point 
to Sir Joshua, to whom he is as inferior in penetrative rendering 
of character as in delicacy of touch and loveliness of line. The 
difference between a child’s frock even, handled by Reynolds and 
by Romney, is amazing. In Reynolds, it seems to partake of the 
grace and beauty of the wearer; in Romney, it is little more thana 
rude suggestion. Yet his “faction” might justly praise the 
directness and nature with which he not unfrequently struck out 
the idea of his original on the canvas, A better example of this 
could not be found than the “Stanley Children” (180), which, 
whilst in execution we think it justifies the foregoing remarks, as 
a sketch is equally delightful and admirable. 

The small-size painters of the Netherlands are represented by 
many pleasing specimens, none of great importance, but interest- 
ing from the thorough nationality and naiveté of that school when 
it does not attempt too much, or lose itself in semi-Italian imita- 
tions. Terburg’s “Letter brought by a Messenger” (6), the 
“ Cabaret” by Mieris (4), the roguish trick played on a sleeping 
soldier (76, we may be instanced amongst several worth study. 
Teniers and Ostade, besides subjects in their usual vein, are seen in 
two of those singular modernizations of Scripture scenes (25 and 
10), which, unfairly perhaps, offend eyes educated in the earlier 
styles of sacred art. And here, with Wilkie’s forcible “ Card- 

layers,” we may mention the delicately-painted “Rivals” of 
Leslie, one of the most humorous and graceful of his inventions. 
The subject verges, indeed, on farce, but has been kept within 
the limits of art by the artist’s usual refinement. ‘The fine- 
ness of the fat knight’s hands should be remarked, amongst 
other touches telling in this direction. Of the landscape 
painters, Cuyp and Ruysdael shine forth in some fair examples; 
and one may observe how the first steps in representing the 
facts of nature for her own sake were taken by Salvator in the 
“Tobit” (60), and how her sentiment was more deeply seized by 
Gainsborough in the two noble sketches, 138 and 139. 
beautifully-toned Crome, with one fine imen of Wilson and 
one of Constable, complete the principal English landscapes; for 
the curious topographical views of London and Alnwick in the 
last century by Caualetti only appeal to our interest as antiquarian 
memoranda. 

In regard to the fine examples of Murillo, we must venture, 
with diffidence, to dissent from the general opinion which assigns 
a marked supremacy in rank to Lord Overstone’s “ Glorification 
of the Virgin.” As a gracefully-designed and very sweetly- 
coloured picture, and one, its curious fortune considered (havin 
been divided and reunited), in excellent preservation, this wi 
always take a high place. It is, indeed, one of the most orna- 
mental pictures of the class in existence. When, however, it is 
spoken of as holding the rank in Murillo’s work which is commonly 
ascribed to Raffaelle’s “ Madonna di San Sisto” in his, we cannot 
help observing that, with the fine qualities just noticed, this is not 
a design eminently characteristic either of Spain or of the painter. 
Traces, indeed, of Raffaelle’s treatment in the very picture just 
named, skilfully adapted, are evident throughout the group, 
although the wreath of angels and cherubim does not approach 
the intense expressiveness and superhuman beauty which Ratlaelle 
has thrown into the Dresden masterpiece ; and the expression of 
the Virgin (in our judgment at least), nage! apn and refined, 
wants the rapt and passionate fervour, the strange Southern 
intensity, with which Murillo has, in other instances, embodied 
the devotion of Spain to the Santisima. Though not comparable 
to this picture in effect or in elaboration, the other “ Glorification,” 
and the “S. Joseph and the Saviour,” are more “native and 
endued unto that element” of nationality which is rarely absent 
from the manifestations of genius—less brilliant, indeed, but 
marked with a truer solemnity, and with the impress of a more 
Spanish temperament. On the whole, this master, out of Seville 
or Madrid, has rarely been seen to greater advantage than in the 
present exhibition. 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PAINTER STAINERS. 


te! the immediate neighbourhood of Queenhithe is a narrow 
thoroughfare called Little Trinity Lane, in which one of the 
most conspicuous —— is a doorway evidently belonging to some 
City company. That any one, save for some very special purpose, 
should ever go through Little Trinity Lane at all, is highly im- 
probable ; but it is absolutely impossible for the ardent traveller 
who has entered that lane to miss the imposing doorway. The 
Worshipful Company of Painter Stainers, to whom the doorway 
belongs, are, with respect to their local circumstances, much in the 
same position as other a on anies. Those narrow thorough- 
fares eastward of Temple Bar, which seem to have been formed for 
the express purpose of encouraging such meetings as took place 
between CEdipus and his father, are just the places where one po 
unawares upon the relics of that grand old London of which the 
citizens used to be proud, and which they did not think of quitting 
at the earliest possible hour in the afternoon. 

The Painter Stainers, like other City companies, have their 
curiosities. The ground upon which their hall stands was 
given to them by Alderman Brown, a civic philanthropist 


who flourished in the reign of H VII., and the present 
edifice was built immediately afté& ‘the great fire. This is a 
substantial building, and contains a large dining-hall adorned 
with pictures, a spacious court room, and a decorated room styled 
the Painted Chamber. What the rooms of Marie de’ Medici are 
to the palace of the Luxembourg, the Painted Chamber is to the 
Hall in Little Trinity Lane. Here are curious old pictures, some 
of them well worth a careful study, and the aspect of the apart- 
ment generally is as different as possible from anything of modern 
times. The laboriously melancholy persons of the Byronic echool 
are extinct as a class, but if there are any remaining, who, like 
the Duke of Richelieu, have additional reasons for discontent in 
the shape of fifty years and a reddened nose, let them abandon all 
thoughts of suicide till they have tried the effect of a visit to 
some such place as Painter Stainers’ Hall. Dante, when he lost 
himself in his wood and lit upon Virgil, was not more effectually 
removed from the maze of Florentine politics than is the visitor to 
Painters’ Hall detached from the life of the nineteenth century. 

The Painter Stainers trace their origin to a remote period. 

The first charter which they have to show, and which was 

ted by Queen Elizabeth, goes no further back than 1581, but 
they boast of legal documents which establish their existence as an 
association in the fifteenth century. Their connexion with art was 
once very intimate. They state that the Serjeant Painter of the 
King was, for a long time, a distinguished freeman of the company 
as a sine gud non, and it is even conjectured that the great and 
good Alderman Brown, upon whose donation the hall is built, held 
this important office. In 1721, Sir James Thornhill was master, 
and signalized that occasion by presenting the company with a 
silver cup and cover, which is to be seen among their treasures. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edward Polehampton, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller were members in their day, and the last-named of these 
made himself useful by designing the card of invitation to the 
dinner held on the festival of St. Luke (November 24th), in the 
year 1687. The appointed hour of the dinner was twelve o’clock at 
noon, and if the Painter Stainers made a night of it, they must 
have attained a pitch of joviality which the most reckless of 
modern fast ren would vainly strive to imitate. Van Dyck, it 
is believed, would likewise have been a member, but unfor- 
tunately he was a foreigner, and the exclusion of foreigners 
from various trades and mysteries was one of the d objects 
of the old City guilds. However, the worshipful Painter Stainers 
were no bigots to nationality. Respecting the ius of the 
illustrious Fleming, and pitying his forlorn condition, they very 
frequently entertained him at the hall. The same desire to 
patronise talent, wherever it may be found, actuates them, as we 
shall presently see, to the present day. 

The powers enjoyed by the Painter Stainers in the olden time 
were not only great, but even terrible. They were invested with 
full authority to search and control all painting work within the 
City of London and its suburbs; and if the tate 9 of Little 
Trinity Lane be true, their masters and wardens, on finding a 
picture that they deemed a sorry piece of work, were at liberty 
to express their opinion by smudging it out with a brush, Are 
these powers now legally extinct, or merely dormant; and how far 
do the suburbs of London extend? These questions require an 
accurate answer. The Painter Stainers are beginning to show that 
they are not content to resemble Fishmongers who sell no fish, 
and Merchant Tailors who sell no cleth, or to be mere trustees 
of a charity. They wish to be a working company; and if their 
privileges are intact and their will is strong, who can be certain 
that in some coming year the first Monday in May may not prove 
an evil May-day to ‘Trafalgar Square? At present, their mood 
is amiable, and though their renewed activity is not yet three 
years old, they do not evince any of that recklessness which is 
sometimes consequent on a suddenly awakened energy. On the 
contrary, their proceedings are marked by an appearance of 
extreme modesty and discretion. They bear te soda that they 
represent a period when the functions of the artist and the artisan 
were not so completely separated as at present; but they are 
content to become the patrons of the artisan, instead of attempting 
to revive a tyranny over the artist. 

The growing taste for works of decorative art, which found a 
strong expression in the International Exhibition of 1851, marked 
out a fieid in which the Painter Stainers could manifest their 
usefulness. They knew very well that, if everybody had rok ae 
the Hall in Little Trinity Lane would be the seat of the Roy: 
Academy ; but as a loyal Welshman cheerfully submits to the 
reigning dynasty, though he feels the blood of Arthur leaping 
through his veins, so the Guild yields to the more modern insti- 
tution a supremacy in matters of pictorial art, contenting itself, at 
least for the present, with that middle region which lies between 
art and manual labour. The first exhibition, in 1860, compris- 
ing specimens of marbling, graining, writing, arabesque, Xc., was 
the result of an invitation to the craftsmen of the different trades 
to afford a taste of their quality, and, in the event of superior 
merit, to receive rewards, e success of this exhibition so per- 
fectly satisfied the projectors that it was followed by another, 
still more successful, in 1861. The next year seems to have 
been without a demonstration; but jn this present 1863 
the dining-hall of the Company is adorned, as on the 
two former occasions, with works of decorative art, and prizes 
have been duly awarded. 

The classes of work chosen for encouragement this year have 
been graining, marbling, writing, and decoration—this last category 
being apparently devised to comprehend works of a more fanciful 
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character than the rest. However, we do not believe that, in any 
case, original composition is required, and hence accurate imitation 
may be regarded as the acme of perfection contemplated by the 
company. Ten minutes’ stroll round the hall will satisfy the most 
careless observer that this acme has been attained. Slabs of veined 
marble will meet his eye, which the touch alone can prove to be 
wood ; specimens of curiously inlaid work will invite his inspection ; 
and the most microscopic gaze will scarcely reveal to him the fact 
that there is no inlaying at all, the ivory and the ground being 
alike the creation of the brush. Of course we eschew, for the mo- 
ment, the question of the absolute merit of such mere imita- 
tation, and simply act on the principle that there is staining and 
there is staining. The prizes, evidently intended to meet three 
degrees of merit in the four classes of work, are twelve in number, 
consisting of four medals of silver, as many of bronze, and four 
certificates of merit. Moreover, the freedom of the Company is 
conferred on every prize-holder, on payment of the Government 
stamp-duty. 

But perhaps the most distinctive feature of the whole 

roceeding is the principle on which the various rewards are 
towed. At International Exhibitions and displays of a similar 
kind, we are overwhelmed with the miracles of art which have 
been wrought on the premises of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson of Sheffield, and of MM. Bric and Brac of Paris, and 
we are happy to learn that these gentlemen have been honoured 
with medals, facsimiles of which afterwards greet us from many 
a shop window; but the name of the man who actually did 
the work never transpires. Indeed, this obscure position of the 
artisan is not to be avoided, where the execution of a specimen of 
industrial art is confided to many hands, as is necessarily the 
case when the objects exhibited are of a large and complex kind; 
and the reward bestowed on such an employment of capital as 
shall produce a certain manifestation of ingenuity and skill, must 
be regarded as a premium indirectly granted to the ingenious and 
the skilful. Itis always the general who wins the battle; and pri- 
vate Grose, evenif his name be misspelt ‘‘Grove,” must be content 
with the infinitesimal fragment of a laurel-leaf which falls to his 
share. The Painter Stainers, asking only for such specimens of work- 
manship as may be produced by a single hand, are not thus under 
the necessity of merging the individual artisan in the halo which 
surrounds his employers. Charles Ross, Alfred Tyndall, W. J. 
Cloake, and Foster Spotiswoode, who hold the silver medals this 
year, are not masters, but simply workmen in the employ of —— 
whom? We donot know. ‘The Catalogue tells us nothing about 
the matter. The Painter Stainers ignore employers altogether. 
They merely wish to encourage good workmanship, so they go to 
the workman at once, and his name alone appears in the Cata- 
logue. Strange is it that the honneur au travail, which is so 
popular among French communists, should find its full expression 
in the operations of a medieval City guild, half the members of 
whom are in all probability Tories of the oldest school. 

For thus bestirring themselves and endeavouring to do some- 
thing worthy of their name, the Painter Stainers are entitled to 
the highest commendation. There was an ancient time when the 
City companies were composed solely of persons belonging to the 
various crafts ; and though, in an age when the advantages of free 
competition are assumed as a matter of course, no one can sin- 
éerely wish for a return to the restraints and monopolies of bygone 
days, still, on the other hand, no one can seaniallig object to the 
appearance of an old-fashioned corporation in the shape of a new- 
fashioned patron. The Painter Stainers have long ceased to hold 
the art and mystery of colouring smooth surfaces in their own hands; 
but if, after providing for the various charities of which they are the 
trustees, and eating their annual dinner on the festival of their patron, 
St. Luke, they find a round sum of money in their pockets, we do 
not see how it can be more consistently employed than in en- 
couraging decorative painting and ornamental staining, or more 
usefully than by bestowing patronage on that class which more 
ambitious bodies are compelled to ignore. Old corporations are 
said to be dying out, but at any rate their lives are as good as that 
of an individual man, and if an individual man offers a reward 
for the promotion of a good object he is looked upon as a bene- 
factor to his species. Let the same respect be paid to the Painter 
Stainers, who have worthily acted up to the meaning of their 
motto, “ Amor et Obedientia,” showing, at the same time, a love 
of art and an obedience to the spirit of the age. 


REVIEWS. 


VOLTAIRE’S ESSAI SUR LES MCEURS.* 


ft calibre of any one generation can hardly be better tested 
than by the views which prevailed amongst its leading men 
of the generations which preceded it; and this is one of the many 
reasons which gives to general histories their great importance 
and interest. hen we read a book which either is or has 
been a popular general history, we learn not merely particular 
facts of more or less interest and value, but we discover what 
views of their predecessors appeared natural to our predecessors, 
and this is in itself a most Siento piece of knowledge. In this 


* Essai sur les Meurs et [ Esprit des Nations et sur les principaux Faits de 
Histoire Charlemagne Louis Céuvres completes de 
Voltaire, vols. 7 et 8. Edition Lahure. 1859. . 


int of view, Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meeurs is, perhaps, hardly 
ess interesting to the present — than it was to those for 
whom it was written. It is a book typical of the age and of its 
author ; and even now, after ing from its intrinsic value all the 
deductions which increased knowledge and experience suggest, it 
is, for almost all practical pe , the best—as, indeed, it is 
almost the only—book of the kind. Its extraordinary compression 
makes it difficult to give shortly any adequate notion of its 
contents, but it is possible to describe its —- character and 
method. It was originally written for Madame du Chatelet, 
Voltaire’s mistress, known to the readers of Mr. Carlyle’s Frederic 
IT. as “ the Divine Emilie: ”— 

You wish (says the author in opening his work) to overcome the —e 
that you oh st easton history so the fall of the Roman Empire, and to 
get a general notion of the nations which inhabit and desolate the earth. 

ou seek in this immense matter only what it is worth your while to know 
—the spirit, the manners, and the usages of the principal nations, proved by 
facts of which it is not permitted to be ignorant. 


In short, Voltaire’s plan was to boil down, as it were, all modern 
history into a very small compass, and to show shortly and 
pointedly what is the general result to be deduced from it. In 
the execution of this plan he begins by a short and pungent 
attack on the Old Testament. The chief points which he makes 
are that there is evidence that the world itself and human 
society are much older than the Old Testament, according to the 
interpretation of it then accepted, supposed them to be—that 
Jewish history ought not to be taken as the root of the history of 
the whole human race—and that both the characters and writin 
of the Jews showed marks of human infirmity. In order to do 
justice to this part of the book, which was naturally regarded at 
the time of its composition with the utmost horror, it is right 
to remember the circumstances under which it was written. A fair 
writer in the present day, even if he were not a Christian, would 
no doubt take a very different view of the Jews, of their his 

and of their literature; but his readers, though Christians, wo 
take a very different view of history and science from that which 
was held by any considerable body of Christians, especially by 
Roman Catholics, in Voltaire’s time. In the present day, geological 
theories infinitely a anything advanced by Voltaire are 
held without rep by Church dignitaries ; and such questions 
as those raised by Sir Charles Lyell’s recent book on the probable 
antiquity of the human race are discussed upon their merits, and 
without the feeling that the establishment of the views of the 
scientific inquirer will of necessity be fatal to Christian belief. 
It is but justice to Voltaire to recognise the truth, that those who 
in the present day have the greatest horror of his name hold 
many opinions for holding which he was held in horror. They 
may not draw the inference which he drew from the fact that the 
world is more than six thousand years old, but they believe the 
fact, and if they had been living in his time they would, no doubt, 
have refused to believe it. 

The heretical prologue to the Essai sur les Meurs is the 
least interesting of it. Its real interest is to be found in 
the attempts made by Voltaire to carry out his immense plan. He 
goes over the history of the whole world, selecting, with reference 
to every country in succession, such matters as ap to him in- 
structive or characteristic, and giving a rapid, compressed sketch of 
them, stripped of all detail, and owing its value exclusively to the 
vigour of the style and to the interest of the subject-matter. The 
eftect of this is surprising. The reader goes on trom one striking 
sketch to another. His attention is constantly kept alive, and is 
rewarded at every page by something which, whether he knew it 
before or not, he had never seen put in so vigorous and lively a 
form. By degrees, the whole history of modern Europe, from the 
days of Charlemagne to the middle of the seventeenth century, 

s before his eyes, and impresses on his mind a picture which 
is too crowded to be quite distinct, but which it is nevertheless 
extremely pleasant to contemplate. The Zssai sur les Meurs is a 
little — a very little — longer than Mr. Trollope’s North America, 
and it claims, not without considerable plausibility, to give the 
net result of the history of the world for about a p hed years. 
It is a curious question why such an enterprise appeared possible 
to Voltaire, and why his attempt to achieve it earned universal 
applause ; whereas, in our own days, such an undertaking would 
be received with universal ridicule. No doubt early schemes 
are usually more comprehensive than later ones. It is in 
the early stages of national existence that great institutions are 
founded, and itis in the early stages of inquiry that comprehensive 
literary schemes are carried out. In the middle ages, a complete 
education involved a degree of knowledge of all arts and sciences 
which, in relation to the existing sum total of knowledge, was no 
doubt considerable. Even in Voltaire’s time, omniscience u 

; particular branches of knowledge was far from being such a 
chimera as itis now. The history of Europe for the i 

one thousand years was then what it now is, as far as the possi- 
bility of ultimately writing it was concerned. The original 
authorities were in existence, and were capable of being collected ; 
but in the absence of the study which has been agen upon it 
for the last century, especially during the last two generations, its 
complexity, its intricacy, and its meaning were most imperfectly 
appreciated, and therefore it was by no means so hopeless an 
enterprise then as it would be now to try to collect into one book 
all that had been said on the subject which was worth saying. 
When the subordinate — of so great a subject as the history of 

ve 


— for instance, been examined in minute .detail by 
writers as Palgrave or Hallam, the business of a general 
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historian is simplified in one way, but in another his difficulties are 
y increased. feels himself on much firmer ground, but 
is made aware of the existence of a vast variety of questions 
which earlier writers did not handle, and he learns to see con- 
nexions and relations, formerly unsuspected, between matters 
which appear at first sight independent of each other. The 
Essai sur les Mours may be described as an admirable 
summary of the substantial results of historical investiga- 
tion up to the middle of the eighteenth century. It states, 
y enough for the purposes of a general view, the lead- 
ing facts. of the vast period of history over which it ranges, 
and it draws from them, not unfairly, such inferences as bare facts 
of that kind suggest. It leaves untouched the more subtle and 
aecurate theories which history may be made to support, and its 
extent is of course incompatible with any attempt to be picturesque. 
On the other hand, every page of it is full of interest, and though 
it may contain errors of detail, its principal assertions are true, and 
the general outline which it draws affords to this day far the best 
chart of European history that at present exists. If it were not 
for the obvious objections attaching to Voltaire’s name, and to his 
specific religious views, it would form a text-book which might 
serve as an incomparable introduction to almost every special 
branch of historical study. 

The interest which the Zssat su les Meurs derives from these 
great merits must, with most readers, be subordinate to that 
which “ee 9 to it as a highly characteristic specimen of the 
thoughts and beliefs of the generation which must be re- 
garded as the immediate nitor of the state of society in 
whieh we at present live. The Zssai sur les Meurs represents 
what the first man of that age vegarded as the net result 
of human history after it had been duly sifted and purged 
of useless or fabulous details. This was, as it were, the his- 
torical capital lying ready in a fixed available form for invest- 
ment in practical pursuits, such as politics. It was the contri- 
bution of the most influential and thoughtful of all Frenchmen 
to the discharge of the tremendous which the course of 
events had laid upon his country and generation. There can 
be few more interesting questions in their way than the questions, 
What did Voltaire suppose the history of mankind to prove? 
What in his eyes was the result of it all? What lessons did he 
believe it to aiford for the guidance of his contemporaries ? 

In the first place, it is bare justice to a man who has met with little 
justice either from his friends or his enemies, to say that he seems 
to have been deeply impressed with the importance of these ques- 
i and that he studied history, not merely as an occupa- 
tion, ur with a view to the ification of his own curiosity—as 
was apparently the case with Gibbon, a historian, though 
w far less considerable man—but because he did really believe that 
history might be made to teach valuable lessons to the human 
race, and because he had a genuine wish, though in some ways a 
very odd one, to benefit mankind. In every part of the book the moral 
of the story which he is telling is kept in view. No doubt Voltaire 
was as much pleased with iy a of his own logic as a boy 
with a sharp pocket-knife, and this is the gag ground of the 
accusations of flippancy and heartlessness.which are so often poured 
upem him. ‘This, however, was a small matter after all. He was 
a man of very warm. feelings, and had a. hearty admiration for 
characters which appeared to him to deserve it; nor can it be said 
that the objects of bis admiration were unworthy. It would be 
difficult, for example, to find a juster or more discriminating 
accountof ot. Louis. than that which is contained in the Fifty-first 
Chapter of the Lssai sux les — 

Louis IX. (he says) appeared a prince destined to reform Europe if it could 

have been reformed ; to make France triumphant and well governed, and to 
be in everything a model to men. His piety, which was that of an anchorite, 
deprived him of no royal virtue. A wise economy did not interfere with his 
liberality. He reconciled profound policy with exact justice, and is, per- 
haps, the only sovereign who deserves that praise; prudent and firm in 
counsel, intrepid in war without rashness, as compassionate as if he had 
always been unhappy. It is not given to man to carry virtue further. 
This is not the way in which mere scoffers write. Those who 
would eee Voltaire as such overlook, or are ignorant of, 
many of the most striking features of his histories. His religious 
belief, as far as it went, was perfectly sincere, and he was far irom 
being blind to the good which ealiagiene institutions have done in 
the world. The following passages are very characteristic, though 
few readers would perhaps recognise them, in the first instance, as 
Voltaire’s : — 

It was long a consolation to the human race that there were such asylums 
monasteries) open to all those who wished to avoid the oppressions of the 

thic and Vandal governments. Almost every one except the lords of 
castles was a slave. Men escaped tyranny and war in the gentle cloisters. 
The feudal laws of the West, it is true, forbade a serf to be received as a 
monk without his lord’s leave, but the convents knew how to evade the law. 
The little knowledge which was per- 


petuated in the monasteries. 


It cannot be denied that there have been great virtues in monasteries. 
There is hardly a monastery which does not contain admirable souls which 
are an honour to human nature. Too many writers take pleasure in seeking 
out the disorders and viees by which these asylums of picty have been 
sometimes soiled. It is certain that secular life has always been more 
vicious, and that the greatest crimes have not been committed in monasteries. 
Such as have, have attracted more attention from their contrast with the 


The following criticism on the P. power is still more 


remarkable. It occurs in the chapter ites II. and Becket :— 


The interest of the human race requires a eheck on the power of sovercigns 
‘This. religious check might, by geucval 


for the protection of the 


agreement, have been put in the hands of the Popes. . . . These pontiffs, 
by interfering in temporal quarrels only to appease them, by warning kings 
and peoples of their duties, by rebukin their crimes, by reserving excom- 
munications for great atrocities, would have been always regarded as the 
images of God upon earth; but men are reduced for their defence to the 
laws and morals of their country —laws often despised, and morals often 


These are characteristic and others of the same sort 
might easily be cited to prove that the popular estimate of 
Voltaire, as a mere enemy to religion and religious establishments, 
is very unfair; but there can be no question that his conception 
of the general result of human history is to the last degree stern 
and forbidding. Apart from occasional exceptions, he seems to 
have looked upon the history of modern Europe with intense con- 
tempt. Take, for instance, the following : — 

The impudent charlatanry of the physicians was thus as as the 

imbecility of Louis XI., and his imbecllity was equal to his + ee This 
portrait is not only that of this monarch, but that of nearly all Europe. The 
history of these times needs to be known only that it may be despised. If 
princes and private persons had not some interest in instructing themselves 
in the revolutions of so many barbarous Governments, reading history would 
be the worst way of employing one’s time. 
This contempt for past times in general was backed up by a con- 
tempt even more hearty for the people at large. M. Louis Blanc 
has taken some trouble in the first volume of his History of the 
French Revolution to collect, from his letters, proofs of the aristo- 
cratic sympathies of Voltaire; but the following , Which 
escaped his notice, stands alone for its passionate and eloquent 
disdain : — 

Stop for a moment by the unburied corpse of this great Emperor, H IV. 
[of more wretched than IV. King of 
the source of so many humiliations and misfortunes on one side, so mach 
audacity on the other, so many horrors reputed to be sacred, so many princes 
sacrificed to religion — you will find that the sole origin of it is the common 
people. It is they who set superstition in motion. It was for the black- 
smiths and wood-cutters of Germany that the Emperor appeared barefooted 
before the Bishop of Rome ; the common people, slaves of superstition, will 
that their masters also shall be its slaves. When you have allowed your 
subjects to be blinded by fanaticism, they force you to appear a fanatic like 
themselves; and if you shake off the yoke which they carry and love, they 
revolt. You thought that if the chains of religion, which ought to be li 
were hard and heavy, your people would be all the more submissive. You 
are mistaken ; they use those chains to shackle you on the throne, or to. 
make you descend from it. 

This fierce and bitter contempt for the mass of mankind, combined 
with the notion that their history was as contemptible as them- 
selves, is one of the most prominent characteristics of the Lssai sur 
les Maurs. It is closely connected with, and related to, the general 
religious theory which pervades the book. Though a perfec 
sincere Deist, Voltaire appears. to have disbelieved the existence 

a Providential government of the world, not only in the narrow 
sense in which it is asserted by those who regard as a Providential 
interposition on their behalf every combination of circumstances 
which happens to favour their own party or their own views, but 
also in the broader sense of the word —in the sense of those who 
believe that human affairs are so arranged as to work together 
towards great, and, on the whole, beneficial results. In every 
part of the book two thoughts are continually recurring. First, 
that general causes are at work throughout the world, 

give to its history its specific character; and, next, that the special 
tacts which occur in virtue of these general causes are whimsically 
absurd and unmeaning. Sydney Smith’s well known observation 
about the toucan is something in Voltaire’s vein: —“ What is the 
use of a bird with a beak a foot and a half long, looking for 
insects all over South America, and barking likea puppy dog ? ”— 

It is a great proof (says Voltaire, speaking of the Janissaries) of the oddities 
of this world, that most of these proud enemies of the Christians were the 
children of oppressed Christians. A greater proof of the fatal and invincible. 
destiny by which the Supreme Being chains together the events of the universe 
is that Constantine built Constantinople for the ‘Turks, as Romulus founded 
the Capitol for the Pontiffs of the Catholic Church. 


So, in describing the suppression of Christianity in Japan, he 
says, “ When we think ot a Portuguese captain called Moro, and 
a Dutch captain called Kokbeker, producing such strange events 
in Japan, we are convinced of the fatality which disposes of 
nations.” To the same effect is the remark on St, Louis—“ The 
ruins of Carthage saw the death of a Christian king who came to 
fight the Mussuimans in a country into which Dido had introduced 
the gods of Syria.” An observer, more witty than reverent, once 
observed that many of the events of the world appeared to him to 
suggest the notion of an ironical Providence; and the phrase happily 
sums up one of the chief inferences which Voltaire drew from his 
historical inquiries. “ Fatality”’—often “ invincible fatality ”—is 
one of his favourite expressions. It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that not only the notion of a progressive improvement in 
human affairs, but the notion of anything like unity in history, 
is almost, if not altogether, unknown to Voltaire. The hi 

of the world, with certain exceptions, appears to him a history of 
vice and folly : — 

In going over the history of the world, we see weaknesses punished, and 
great crimes successful. The universe isa vast scene of brigandage aban- 
doned to fortune. . . . It must be confessed that this history in general 
is a collection of crimes, follies, and misfortunes, amongst which we have 
seen sume virtues, some happy times, as we discover habitations here and 
there in savage deserts. 

The wider and deeper inquiries of our own age have made 
language like this appear not.only false, but antiquated. A calmer, 
more sympathizing, and better instructed study of past. times has 
taught us to understand the meaning of many things which to 
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Voltaire mere fits of general madness. Indeed, we find 
a difficulty in understanding how he came to judge his fellow- 
creatures so furiously, and to view their institutions with so fierce 
a mixture of contempt and hatred. The answer is to be found 
principally in the character of the times in which he lived. They 
were not, perhaps, worse than other times, but they certainly pre- 
sented, especially in France, the most striking contrast that the 
world has ever seen between the theories which prevailed amongst 
the few and the principles which were put in practice upon the 
many. It was the contrast between the philosophers— who as 
yet had not had to put their shoulders to the wheel, and whose 


theories enjoyed the advantages of bachelors’ wives and old 
_strous and, indeed, almost profane notion that Ophelia was 


maids’ children—and the government, which never had been good, 
and had, by the middle of the eighteenth century, become detest- 
able, that inspired Voltaire with passionate indignation — 
this world and its governors, natural and supernatural. No less 
yengest medicine would ever have roused a great European nation 
to the point of breaking with the past altogether, and making a 
clean sweep of all its institutions, good, bad, and indifferent. 
That such an event had to happen in order that modern Euro 

might go on at all is a fact which no one in these days will seriously 
dispute ; and Voltaire’s historical works, as well as other matters, 
ought to be criticized with reference to it. They were not mere 
historical or philosophical productions. They must, to a great 
extent, be regarded as party hlets intended to produce a spe- 
cific effect. The Essaz sur > is, to a considerable degree, 
a reply to the Discours sur l’ Histoire Universelle, and the Politi 

tirée de ? Ecriture Sainte, of Bossuet. It is the vehement assertion 
of the case against existing institutions and constituted authori- 
ties; and it would be bold, indeed, to deny either that such a 
case existed, or that it was then a matter of the first necessity 
that it should be stated in the most conspicuous and peremptory 


way. 
it is curious to guess what sort of continuaticn to the Essai sur 
les Meurs Voltaire would write if he could in the present day 
revisit the world for that purpose. Though the most influential 
innovator that the world ever saw, the account given above of his 
work sufficiently shows that he had many points of sympathy 
with those who, in our days, are the enemies of innovation. His 
horror of the common people would, no doubt, have been 
aggravated in the highest degree by the incidents of the Revo- 
lution; and the sudden and almost supernatural increase of all 
kinds of knowledge would have made the sort of omniscience 
which was his forte a manifest foible. He would have found it 
necessary to take the lower place in respect of numerous subjects on 
which he used to dogmatize. Of the millionsofmen who might be 
astonished on revisiting the world, not one can be mentioned 
whose astonishment would be more complete. The concluding 
chapter of the Essai sur les Mecurs is an attempt to extract from 
the whole book the gist and pith of the lesson which it teaches. 
There is something almost affecting in the incapacity of 
the writer to find out what comes of all that he has 
been saying. He makes remark after remark, all more or 
less pungent and brilliant, but none hitting the point. He 
is like a man guessing at a riddle. He sees that the story 
which he has told means something, that it points to some broad 
conclusion, that its intricacy, confusion, and incompleteness 
suggest he knows not what. Standing where we do, we can 
see a few steps further into the dark mystery, and catch some 
tones running through its subtle and intricate music, which were 
probably inaudible to him ; but with all our increased knowledge, 
the riddle which he tried to solve with surpassing vigour and 
animation is still beyond the reach of human genius. . 


A STUDY OF HAMLET.* 


WRITER who has made mental disease his ee study, 

and who ranks high among those who deal with it poser L 

and theoretically, deserves attention when he takes the psychology 

of Hamlet or Lear for his theme. His opinion carries the greater 

weight when, with his proper science, he combines a highly culti- 

vated taste and literary accomplishments. On each of these 

accounts Dr. Conolly has a claim upon our notice when he writes 
of madness as delineated or illustrated by Shakspeare. 

Of all the dramas of our prince of poets, Hamlet is at once the 
most popular, and the most perplexing as regards its inner and its 
ultimate meanings. It is always acceptable on the stage, whether 
the actor struts his hour in a barn or in a Theatre Royal. Mediocre 
or even bad acting scarcely abates the interests it awakens; the 
most consummate of performers leaves something incomplete in the 
principal character; and we have constantly to desire better re- 

resentatives of the King, Polonius, Horatio, or the Grave- 
di rs. To the reader, Hamlet is generally the most attractive of 
Shakspeare’s plays. John Kemble observed that, in every copy of 
Shakspeare’s works, it appeared that Hamlet had been the play most 
read; and Gervinus remarks, that wherever the name of Shak- 
speare is mentioned, the play of Hamlet comes first to remembrance. 
Of the many maxims that have become proverbial among us in daily 
life or common speech, through the medium of the poet, no few are 
derived from this drama alone. It is, of all his writings, the best 
known to the comparatively ignorant, the most familiar to the well- 
informed. And yet, although Hamlet pervades the surface of our 
thoughts and associations, there is almost infinite disagreement about 
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the character itself and the author's intention in the play generally. 
In a do doctors differ more than in their expositions of this 
drama. y Voltaire it is as 
vagant of the productions of ce ‘on : ry Ulrici, as 
specimen of hie philosophy. It has been debated 
whether the author did not materially alter his design in suc- 
cessive drafts or editions of Hamlet. French critics, and actors in 

eral, believe—we must say, on slender evidence—that the 
Sancastien was an accomplice in the murder of her first hus- 
band. Then, as regards Polonius, was he a fool positive, as it too 
often pleases the actor to represent him, or had age impaired 
his memory and natural shrewdness? Tieck broaches the mon- 


Hamlet’s mistress! Garrick banished the grave-di, from 
his agg, ta absurdity which the German theatre still 
retains. e great problem of all, however, is the one examined 
by Dr. Conolly in the little volume before us—was Hamlet mad 
from the beginning of the play, or mad only at certain crises of 
the action; or did he feign madness, like Ulysses or Brutus, for the 
furtherance of his own designs ? 

We shall not attempt tantas lites. It is hopeless to 
discuss within our limits a — so long and so variously 
agitated. We shall render Dr. Conolly and our readers better 
service by abridging his argument, and leaving the doubt, as it 
has always been, and may _—— always be, unresolved. 
Conolly has furnished us with a most careful analysis of the drama, 
and supported his opinion, that Hamlet was actually insane from 
the first, by many striking remarks and many pertinent illustrations. 
In the story which furnished Shakspeare with his plot, Hamlet 
feigns madness; but then, on the other hand, he avenges his father 
promptly and properly, survives the deaths of his uncle and his guilty 
mother, and is altogether as different a person from the philoso- 
phical prince es Regnar-Lodbrog was from Tycho Brahe. No 
conclusions, accordingly, as to Hamlet’s sanity or insanity in the 
play, can be drawn from the original legend. The Hamlet of 
Saxo-Grammaticus had in him the soul of Nero, as his actions 
proved; the Hamlet of the play could contemplate a brave 
revenge as possible to him, and even incumbent upon him, but he 
was as incapable of executing it as of forgiving his uncle-father. 

To readers, spectators, and actors alike, if not wedded incurably 
to stage traditions, Dr. Conolly’s speculations may be very valuable. 
The play which Shakspeare wrote is in many respects a very 
different matter from that which Garrick, Kemble, and the Keans 
represented. ‘The —_ of the drama imposes on the performers 
the necessity of curtailments, and these are often the more inju- 
rious to the whole, because, in compliance with common but evil 
custom, the subsidiary characters are cut down remorselessly, in 
order that the principal one may stand out in bolder relief. Thus 
the speech which records the King’s futile attempt to pray, and 
the dialogue that contains the key to the + defects of 
Polonius, are both struck out; and so the Lord Chamberlain is 
left little better than a meddling and mischievous droll, and the 
King a drunken blockhead whom it is impossible to conceive of as 
capable of wooing or winning even a fickle and foolish woman. 

e should much ‘ike to see a prompter’s copy of Haniet as it was 
performed by Burbadge. We suspect that the “cuttings” in it 
were much less pernicious to the play than our — excisions. 
In those early days, and in great Eliza’s golden prime, the 
heathenish custom did not prevail of marring the effect of tragedy 
by farcical preludes or sequels, and consequently it was not so 
impossible to play out the play as it is at the present hour. A 
farce, or any performance, after the curtain has dropped on 


-| the Court of Denmark, seems to us little less out of place than 


was the song of “’Possum up a gum-tree,” demanded by a ne; 
it of a sable Prince of Denmark, immediately on the heels of 
ous soliloquy on suicide and dreams after death. 

Hamlet, in Dr. Conolly’s view, is always tnsanurient ; that is to 
say, he is of a temperament in which madness lies very near the 
surface, and which some violent shock or unlooked for calamity is 
certain to develop into disease. Under favourable circumstances 
continued through a long series of years, if not through an entire 
life, this morbid propensi have been curbed, until the 
relaxation and palliatives of age had blunted the edge of passion 
or stilled the activity of the reflective powers. But this boon was 
not accorded to the sad and speculative Hamlet. Before he is 
thirty years of age, his moral being, and the world of his affections, 
sustain a violent wrench. The studious and meditative man, 
whose delights hitherto have been in ion, is called upon by 
strong suspicion at first, and next by an awful revelation from the 
tomb, to prompt action, and the necessity to act is to him as alien 
and unwelcome as the sound of the trumpet and the signal for 
battle would be to a hermit in his cave, or to a student in his 
cell. Hamlet, at need, and under instantaneous pressure, allowing 
no time for thought, can quit himself bravely; but allow him 
only a few minutes for contemplating the event, and his being 
is unnerved and the admitted duty becomes an impossibility. 

We need not go very far for illustrations of such a 7 
though we may not find its parallel or counterpart. The most 
profound thinker, by the admission of his own contemporaries, in 
the present century, was Samuel Taylor Coleridge. If not a 
poet of the highest order, his poetical powers and instincts were 
of the first quality. In philosophy, it is difficult to say what it 
was that he wanted, nt yet the want is perceptible in all he 
wrote. It was not subtlety of thought, nor impatience of con- 
tinuous reasoning. ts he had no superior, not 
even in Immanuel Kant. It was not the power of clothing high 
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ion in a words that he lacked, for Coleridge ocea- 
sionally writes with the vigour and lucidity of Plato. or Descartes. 
Neither was it learning that he fell short in; for although he may 
not have devoured books like Robert Southey, he was one of the 
deepest and most various readers, and one also of the hardest 
students of hisday. Of his eloquence in discourse it is super- 
fluous to speak. He was at once the Aristotle and the Chry- 
sostom of monologue, following the severest trains of thought, 
and adorning them with the most apt and felicitous illustrations 
that an active memory or afertile imagination could supply. And 
yet, if what he did in psychology or poetry be compared with 
what he was capable of doing, the intellectual no less than the 

tical life of Coleridge must be pronounced a blank. His name 
is not inscribed on the title- of any work that will live for 
ever. He realized no one of his mighty projects; he founded no 
school, he inaugurated no system of philosophy; he did not even 
reconcile, as he onee promised to do, the discordant schools or 
systems of the past with one another. He lacked active vigour ; 
he suffered from infirmity of purpose ; he was for ever dallying 
with the event, as Hamlet dallied with the duty imposed upon 
him by the sin and calamity of his house. 

Dr. Conolly has, in our opinion, not sufficiently insisted upon 
the wholesome restraint which the elder Hamlet must have 
exercised on his son—a restraint that became distinctly conscious 
to him only when it was removed for ever. With wondrous art 
Shakspeare has disclosed to us the character of the father 
through the words of the son. An inferior dramatist would have 
told us, by these or some other organ, what manner of man the 
buried majesty of Denmark was—Shakspeare has made us feel 
what he had been to his son, his queen, his courtiers, and his 
friends. Much in the son’s disclosures may be set down to the 
account of natural affection; much to deeply-rooted reverence 
and admiration. But the son’s expressions of love and respect 
for the father, of indignation at his mother’s hasty and indecent 
second marriage, of his abhorrence for his uncle even before he is 
aware of the depth of his uncle’s guilt, imply, in our opinion, 
more than the several or combined sentiments of love, indignation, 
and abhorrence. They lead to the inference that the one stay on 
which Hamlet had rested, the one barrier between mental sanity and 
incipient or complete disease of the wit, was broken and removed by 
the elder Hamlet's death. He was, if we may estimate his 
character from what his son and Horatio impart, a man of great 
sobriety of mind and of much vigour in action—a man, like 
Tennysou’s King Arthur, to be feared as well as loved—one fitted 
to bear a kingdom’s weight, a bright example of household 
governance, grave, true, and yet tender. Under such guidance, 
the very dissimilar nature of the son was kept under wholesome 
restraint, and yet its strong affections were not nipped in the bud. 
To such a son, in whom the théorique in life far outwgighed the 
practique, such a father was a pole-star, and when its light was 
withdrawn, suddenly and for ever, the chart and rudder of the 
son’s after-life were rendered nearly unserviceable. That Hamlet 
needed such an outward monitor and guide is, perhaps, implied in 
his choice of the calm, cheerful, and independent Horatio for his 
friend and confidant. They are, in all respects, except common 
love and reverence, the opposites of each other. Inferior to his 
princely friend in intellect, Horatio is superior to him in will. He 
cannot, indeed, supply the void which death has meade, but he 
can at least serve as an occasional prop to the vacillating temper 
of Hamlet. He is no broken reed like Rosencranz and 
Guildenstern ; no hope of preferment will turn Horatio into a tool 
of Claudius or a flatterer of Gertrude. 

Dr. Conolly’s remarks on the preparation for Hamlet's a. 
ance, and for the series of woes impending over the Royal House 
of Denmark, are all worth the er’s attention. In no one of 
his plays has Shakspeare so carefully sounded the notes of pre- 
paration for a tragic issue as in this one. We are immediately 
warned of Lear’s folly, of Macbeth’s ambition and temptation, of 
Iago’s malevolence, of the Second Richard’s levity, of the arrogance 
of Coriolanus, of Wolsey’s pride, and the envy of the nobles 
towards that haughty priest. But, in Hamlet, the inauguration of 
the secret to be revealed, the introduction of the awful shadow 
that is creeping over the halls of Elsinore, are evolved as carefull 
as in that august and terrible preface to the Eumenides, in which 
the priestess discerns the Furies and their victim slumbering in 
the of the Delphic Temple. 

The circumstances that mark Hamlet's first entrance are traced 
with great skill. The King himself directs our attention to the 
mingled joy and sorrow of what we — presume to have been 
his first levée. He glosses over the indecorum of his marriage 
with his brother's wife by an allusion to “mirth in funeral and 
dirge in marriage.” He exercises publicly, for the first time since 
his accession, royal functions. He sends off the ambassadors to 
“Old Norway;” he grants the suit of Laertes with gracious 
reference to Polonius. So far he acts as a monarch. Next, but 
with less success, he assumes the part of a father, and attempts 
to divert Hamlet from his melancholy reverie. We are left 
to imagine the feelings of the bystanders. The veteran 
courtier, Polonius, has transferred his allegiance from one 
brother to another, without le or surprise. No remem- 
brance of his former mn and friend ruffles his official calm. 
It is en for him that he still wields the rod of office. Laertes, 
‘bent on his return to France, recks not of other “delight or dole.” 
We may imagine Gertrude to have been less easy in her bridal 
robes ; her anxiety is diverted from the opinion of the Court 
to the worn and bearing of her son, It is an ever- 


t dread with her that the o’er-hasty marriage has aggravated 
the bitterness of his father’s death. 
_ But the central figure of this group—is it that of a sane or an 
insane person? Dr. Conolly says, that as soon as the levée 
breaks up, “we learn the actual mental state of the unhappy 
prince.” In his reply to the cold arguments of his uncle, and the 
earnest pleadings of his mother, he has replied, “in terms denoting 
amind not only occupied but disturbed with ” grief. But he is 
at length alone, and “even now, unconscious of what he is soon to 
know, we perceive that his mind is a very whirlpool of violent 
and miserable thoughts; that suggestions of self-destruction 
already lie and heave — them; that he feels the sum of his 
misery even now too much for him; and that the chief part is his 
mother’s marriage to his hated uncle.” We pass now to Hamlet’s 
demeanour and language immediately after the grave has disclosed 
its terrible secret, and the dead has im on him the active 
duty of revenge. In the “resolve to remodel all the manner of 
his life, to alter every habit, to sacrifice every customary pleasure,” 
no less than in the wild and parting words with which he accosts 
Horatio and Marcellus, no less than in the jesting phrase, “ boy,” 
and “true-penny,” and “old mole,” Dr. Conolly detects usual 
features of wit diseased. But the remarks which follow yet more 
forcibly explain his theory of Hamlet’s character :— 

The injunction to his friends to abstain from all indications of being able 
to aceount for his conduct, however strange his conduct may hereafter appear, 
has been generally adduced as indubitabiy proving that all Hamlet’s subse- 
quent eccentricity is to be interpreted as mere acting. It is as generally 
overlooked that the interpretation can scarcely extend to the eccentricity 
poseons manifested, or explain his conduct and before he had 

eard anything of the appearance of his father’s ghost. Among his confused 
resolves, that of feigning madness seems park, a to have suggested itself, 
either as subsidiary to some equally obscure plan of revenging his father’s 
death, or merely to account for the wild words he had been uttering. The 
suggestion might have arisen in his mind in the short interval between the 
departure of the ghost from his sight and his rejoining his friends. Weshall 
find that it is never acted — as a part of a consistent plan, but recurs to 
him now and then, and fitfully, and is at such times acted upon, not as a deli- 
berately planned conduct, but as something lost sight of amidst the real 
tumult of a mind unfeignedly disordered. A critic of the highest class 
(Coleridge), and who appears to have accepted the simulation of Hamlet’s 
madness without question, has yet been constrained, by a consideration of 
these and other wild passages, to say that “Hamlet’s wildness is but half 
false—he plays that subtle trick of pretending to act only when he is very 
near really being what he acts.” 
_ The demands of the stage add considerably to the difficulties 
inherent in this play. The compression of the action into little 
more than three hours hurries on its several stages, and often 
creates improbabilities which do not, or need not, trouble us in 
reading it. For the reader, an uncertain period of days, or even 
months, may elapse between the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second act, and there may be ample time for He mo to 
convert Hamlet into the forlorn wretch who alarms Ophelia, 
“sewing in her chamber.” His behaviour on that occasion is one 
among the most convincing proofs, in Dr. Conolly’s opinion, of the 
reality, and indeed of the depth, of 3 e 
shrewdly remarks that — 

If we admit that the disordered dress might have been studied, and that 
the unbraced doublet, the fouled stockings ungartered and down-gyved, 
were merely disarranged for the purpose of acting an unmeaning or a cruel 
part, we cannot readily say the same of the pale and piteous look— 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors. 
These descriptive particulars cannot have been perversely designed 
Shakspeare the masquerading of a princely 
pressed with sorrow, for the abject purpose of exhibiting himself, careless of 
distressing the object of his deepest afiections. 
He recurs to this aes after Hamlet's next interview, “less 
tender and yet more disturbing,” with Ophelia, in which he agrees 
nearly with Claudius—*“ Love! his affections do not that way 
tend.” ‘lhe longer the interval between Hamlet’s vision of the 
ghost and the progress of the action, the deeper becomes his dis- 
trust of the revelation, the more infirm his of revenge, and 
the more surely seated the disease of his mind. Like other critics, 
Dr. Conolly admits that Hamlet has paroxysms of madness, 
amounting at times to acute mania; he differs from them only in 
denying that he is ever really sane, until indeed the closing scene. 
The better part of Hamlet survives all his mental discom , 
Death, stronger than madness, calms, corroborates, and heals his 
perturbed soul, and in a moment enables him to fulfil the hest which 
in weeks or months of irresolution he had dallied with and deferred. 
With death in his veins, and ——s his heart, he gains strength 
to punish the guilty, to provide for his own vindication, and to 
name the successor to the throne. 

We have given aslight sketch, but not pronounced an opinion, of 
Dr. Conolly’s theory. It may persuade some and offend others ; 
but whether he gains or fails of gaining assent, his little volume 
affords an admirable commentary on this the most pee ava 


of Shakspeare’s plays, and may be studied with fit b 
readers, spectators, and actors. 


PHILLIMORE’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE IIL* 


E have scarcely laid down Mr. Massey’s volumes, when we 

are presented by Mr, Phillimore with another history of 
the same period. Mr. Phillimore comes to relieve the world of the 
burden of its veneration for King George III. and the politicians 


77 Fnngland during the Reign of George THI. By John Geo 
Phillimore’ 1. brothers & Go. 
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who adorned the reign of that prince. He appears to have been 
inspired partly by a desire of counteracting the influence of certain 
“optimist ” writers on this portion of our history. We must own 
that Lord Stanhope, with all his merits, is extremely tender to the 
infirmities of the Monarchy and the Peerage, and that it is not 
undesirable that his complacent account of the Georgian era should 
be qualified by that of a less benign, not to say of a less —— 
writer. This, however, has been done, to a great extent, by Mr. 
Massey, whose work has rather put Mr. Phillimore’s nose out of 


joint. Mr. Phillimore is well qualified for the office of a Georgio- 


mastix. He has an intimate acquaintance with the period, great 

ecuteness, a strong and uncompromising sense of justice, an inde- 

—— of age oe verging very closely on eccentricity, and a 
ecided touch of the cynic. 


We can hardly give a better idea of the scope and spirit of the 
book than is furnished by the following extract, which, though 
rather long, will not bear mutilation :— 


A mighty empire lost by folly in the West, another won by fraud and 
violence in the East ;—the Church returning to its intolerant and servile 
doctrines ;—the law, rescued for’a short time by Lord Mansiield from the 
gripe of attorneys, and made less revolting ¢o sense and justice, but speedily 
restored by his successors to the old anarchy of chicane and chance ;—the 
metropolis of England for four days delivered into the hands of a furious 
rabble, masking the purposes of robbers and incendiaries under the colour of 
religious zeal ; a war undertaken in the spirit of the Crusades, to put down 
opinion by the sword; triumphs by sca, calamities by land; a son of 

ngland squandering the blood of her soldiers, dishonouring *’ e flag that 
had waved at Bienheim and Ramilies, and chased into the sea vy the foes 
she expected him to destroy ; the fabric of public evedit rocking and reeling 
from its foundations ; taxes increased, not only beyond example, but beyond 
what tle wildest paroxysms of a distempered fancy could have imagined 
that the nation would endure; the transition from an agricultural to a 
merely commercial and manufacturing people becoming every year more 
strongly marked ; the old, frank, outspoken vices of a plain, = genera- 
tion exchanged for those of priests and courtiers, for superstition and 
hypocrisy ; the decay of taste and literature ; the pursuit of material interests 
and the study of physical science gradually superseding every other object ; 
classical studies at the university, which had so long buoyed up, refined, and 
animated the heavy, rough, and sluggish English nature, degraded into a 
mechanical trick and drudgery, compared with which the routine of a shop 
is liberal—useless to those who did not submit to it ; ruinous, as the tone of 
thought among us at this hour too clearly proves, to those who did; all 
sense of things moral and intellectual rapidly diminishing ; mutiny in our 
fleet, revolt in our dependencies ; the crimes and ill-success that sullied the 
cause of fi abroad used as an argument to fortify all that was oppres- 
sive and illiberal at home; the senate adorned for almost half a century by 
an eloquence which, if it did not take from corruption all its evil, obliged 
it to conceal much of its deformity, gradually stripped, as doctrines which 
Eliot and Hampden never knew prevailed, of its ancient spirit; the intel- 
lect employed in public life dwindling, till mediocrity or servility the most 
abject, sheltering and atoning for talent, were almost the sole a 
high station in Church or State; prerogative judges, unjustifiable prosecu- 
tions, iniquitous verdicts, cruel sentences ; one noble measure, the abolition 
of the slave trade, carried by great and generous ministers, notwithstanding 
the bitter hostility and vile intrigues of low-minded time-servers and of a 
monarch steeled against pity, and deaf to eloquence ; rebellion in Ireland 

rovoked by oppression, and avenged by cruelties to which the sealping- 

nife was hardly wanting ; an union with that country purchased by cor- 
ruption more sickening than any that has been recorded since the last days 
of the Roman Republic ; two attempts of the Commons to punish great and 
notorious delinquents baffled in the House of Lords; the crash of falling 
thrones in India welcomed with delight by those who were carrying on a 
bloody war in Europe for prescriptive right and established domination ; in 
sociai life (nor let this be thought below the notice of the historian, as it 
illustrates the degradation and evil manners of the time) men and women of 
the highest birth encouraging, by abject submission, the amazing insolence of 
a frivolous, illiterate upstart, the son of a menial, and educated to be a menial 
himself; profligacy (closely resembling that in the time of the Regent 
Orleans, and not, as that was, mitigated by wit, spirit, taste, or gentleness) 
encouraged by the example of the heix-apparent to the throne, and by two of 
his brethren—one of whom supported his mistress by allowing her to sell 
commissions in tie army ; the other of whom, afterwards a king actually re- 
sisted by his subjects, Germans though they were, did not in this country 
escape the a of the blackest and foulest crimes; little manliness of 
character, little independence of thought ; metaphysics, the queen of sciences, 
the mistress and architect of the materials out of which the adamantine basis 
of morality must be constructed, absolutely unknown ; the most grovelling 
motives insisted upon in a text book for youth as the only sure support of 
virtue ; the pursuit of wealth almost the only remaining indication that any 
power of thought remained among us; deference to rank, authority, and 
riches, carried by men of liberal education and gentle blood to a pitch almost 
incredible ; expeditions so ill contrived and ill conducted as to revive the 
memory of that to the Isle of Rhé, to bathe England in tears, and cover her 
councils and her arms with ridicule; a piratical attack on a weak, but high- 
minded and valiant nation, sanctioned by the House of Commons, and 
vindicated by flippant gibes and venal eloquence ; and at last, the country 
saved in spite of the folly of our rulers, not only by the incomparable valour 
of our soldiers and the military genius of a great captain, but by the judicial 
madness which, when the measure of his crimes. was full, precipitated a 
mighty conqueror to destruction, and avenged the wrongs of prostrate Europe. 
Such are the characters presented by the history of England during the long 
reign of George II. 

‘This passage, which opens the real subject of the work, occurs 
at the beginning of the second book, and half-way through a thick 
volume. It is an evident imitation of the opening of the Histories 
of Tacitus. But it is a pity that Mr. Phillimore did not imitate 
Tacitus, not only in his exordium, but in the excellent practice of 
going straight to his proper subject. He who writes a history of a 
— period ought to assume that his readers know the history 

the preceding period. But, instead of this, each historian of a 
special period, Macaulay among them, seems to think it necessary 
to run over, in a loose way, the history of two or three centuries 
before. In doing this, Mr. Phillimore makes some statements 
which are — beside his purpose, and the aceuracy of which 
would be challenged by a proper historian of the times. He 
speaks, for example, of James I. as a man “ stained with the most 

vices, and privy, there can be little doubt, to the blackest 


crimes.” James I. was, in some respects, a very weak and even 
despicable king, though a man of really cultivated intellect, and 
not destitute of the generous aspirations for the improvement of 
society which high intellectual cultivation seldom fails to infuse. 
But no well-informed and temperate writer would state it as a 
proved fact, or as anything beyond a mere suspicion, that he was 
stained with the most loathsome vices. By the blackest crimes we 
suppose Mr. Phillimore means the murder of Overbury, and the 
imaginary murder of Prince Henry. As tothe murder of Overbury, 
it is doubtful whether any one was guilty but Lady Somerset and 
her tools. There is not a tittle of evidence of any description 
to connect James with the crime, nor had he any conceivable 
ro to be a party to it. That Prince Henry died a natural 
death, caused by reckless imprudence in diet and exercise, and by 
neglect of the advice of his physicians, is as certain as any fact in 
history. The wild and rumours current among the people 
at the time have never found credence with any decent historian. 
Again, Mr. Phillimore speaks of the assassination of Charles XII. 
at Frederickshall, as though it were an admitted fact, when it is 
in truth a very vague and baseless suspicion. These are instances 
of a tendency, visible throughout the ‘book, to embrace the worst 
version of a case. Mr. Phillimore speaks in the same slap-dash 
manner of Stanhope’s “base and dishonest conduct” during the 
“intrigue ” by which Walpole and Townshend were for a time 
ejected from office. He must know very well that the existence 
of any intrigue at all is denied by the best authorities, and that an 
account of the matter has been given perfectly consistent with the 
honour of the parties concerned. His designation of the Peerage 
Bill, brought in under Stanhope’s administration, as “the most 
deadly blow which had been levelled at the Constitution since the 
Act giving to the King’s Proclamations the force of law,” is another 
instance of cynical exaggeration. It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned that the measure was honestly intended to prevent a 
swamping creation of such as had been resorted to, im the 
Tory and absolutist interest, by Harley and Bolingbroke ; though 
there were objections to it which had evidently escaped its authors, 
and which, when noticed, proved justly fatal to its success. 

The passage which we have quoted above contains, among other 
things, evidence of a want of balance and a crotchetiness in the 
author’s mind which are a serious set-otf against his qualifications 
for writing history. Who but himself would fail to see the bathos 
of mentioning the neglect of metaphysics as almost the climax of the 
social and political crimes of an evil time? The note with which 
we are considerately furnished was certainly needed to inform us 
that “the text-book for youth which insists upon the most gro- 
velling motives as the only sure support of virtue” is Paley’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy. Similar instances of unmeasured. 
lan, may be found all over the volume. Thus, the part 
taken by this country in the annexation of Norway to Sweden 
is classed with, or rather put as the climax to, the murders com- 
mitted by Cesar Borgia and Henry VIUI., the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the devastation of the Palatinate, the reigns of our 
Stuart kings, the massacres of September, the treatment of Hungary 
by Austria, and of Poland by the Emperor Nicholas. So we are 
told that Chatham “was backed by an aristocracy still conscious. 
of intrinsic worth, that had not as yet learnt to make the employ- 
ments of grooms, gamekeepers, watermen, and drill-sergeants the 
serious and almost the sole objects of their children’s education.” 
out of his way to speak of the 
Biography of Assheton Smith with such accimony that we cannot 
help thi ing he must have been out with the great fox-hunter, 
and have ridden over the hounds. And in another place his spleen 
against English self-complacency bursts out in the indi 
interrogation, “If the Spaniards have their bull-tights, have we 
not our law and legislation? our Game Laws? our U “dlire 
and Convocation’ Have not our Bish es? and do not 
twenty-five sit in the House of Lords?” Such explosions, occur- 
ring ever and anov, show that there is an element rather volcanic 
than judicial in the temperament of the writer who has placed 
hienelé on the judgment-seat of history. 

In spite of Mr. Phillimore’s explosiveness, it is difficult to know 
exactly what his own opinions are, or through what generak 
medium he regards history. From the general tone of his work, we 
should say he was a Liberal of a very advanced kind. Yet he has 
evidently a dislike to people of low family ; and in regard to lite- 
rature especially, he is a laudator temports acti, always wringing his. 
hands over the hopeless degeneracy of the present time, and the 
irrevocable glories of the past. The republics of classical 
antiquity appear to be his political ideal. Of the institutions 
of Christendom—the Gothic imstitutions, as he chooses to call 
them— he with general contempt. In “ Gothic: 
Europe,” he says, “the -marriage of a princess, the ill- 
humour of a king, the eaprice of a mistress, fill the space which 
in ancient history is occupied by st: es for freedom, and the 
deeds and words of patriots.” In ano , Speaking of the. 
punishment of whipping under our laws, he says, “ the great 
orator of antiquity not directly mention —— punish~. 
ment to an Athenian audience ; he hints at the possibility of 1t as 
a consequence of servitude.” It does not seem to have oceurred. 
upon slavery, that mass e population were slay 
kind, so far from being a ©», not to be mentioned without 
offence, was the daily lot of all except the privileged few. 

Mr. Phillimore true character and i 
the history of George as an attempt on the part of the Crown, 
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now released from the fear of a Pretender, to break through con- 
stitutional restraints, and to govern by prerogative. His account 
of fo 2 ra aims as a sovereign is one of the best passages 
in the 


But let me not be unjust. If George III. had quite succeeded in this 


object, England would have had no reason to dread a repetition of the 


injuries she bore under the Tudors, and did not bear under the Stuarts ; 
men’s lives and properties, the honour of their wives and daughters so far as 
the monarch was concerned, would have been safe. He would have been 
able at the end of his reign, like the Jewish prophet, to have called on those 
whom he had ruled to witness whose ox or w ass he had taken, or whom 
he had defrauded — and he would have obeyed the law. He would neither 
have exacted a hundred pullets from a great lady, as the price of an inter- 
view with her husband, like King John ; nor have flung members of Parlia- 
meat into prison for their votes and speeches like Charles I.; nor have 
murdered them by bills of attainder, like Henry VIII. George III. would 
not have imitated the debauchery of Augustus of Saxony, nor have allowed 
a courtezan to choose his ministers and generals, like Louis XV.; nor would 


he have run about the streets of his capital beating res ble women with | 


his cane, like the father of Frederick the Great. he earnings of the 
labourer and the tradesman would not have been squandered on harlots, and 
men as infamous as harlots; but (and in no very lavish measure) on para- 
sites, hypocrites, and dunces. He would have contented himself with exact- 
ing strict and absolute submission to his wishes in Church and State. He 
would have been satisfied if he could have excluded every glimmering of 
light from the moral horizon of England ; if he could have guarded himself 
against the danger of admitting to his councils any man of greater abilities 
than his own ; if he could have disposed of every place of importance in the 
kingdom to a series of beings like Lord Bute and Lord Sidmouth, and have 
brought this island to be the Goshen of lords of the bed-chamber and maids 
of honour—a flat, monotonous level of German servitude and repose. If he 
suffocated all political speculation, he would have promoted agriculture. If 
to inquire into the nature and destiny of the soul would have been perilous, 
investigations into irrational matter, into acids and alkalis, and the habits of 


mollusex, topics in no way likely to cherish any love of independence, would | 
encouraged, 


have been secure, and ps 
In style, as in other 


affects odd words out of re for golden antiquity, and his 


sentences are often wonderfully constructed. He evidently has a 


peculiar ideal of his own in matters of style, since he reckons 
the author of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs among the best writers of 
our time; but he writes with a vigour and freshness which carry 
youon. Altogether, it is a clever, lively, and interesting book. 


A CLERICAL VIEW OF SLAVERY.’ 


HE Reverend William Wyndham Malet is a truly simple- 

hearted gentleman; and those who love something mild and 
clerical, and are not too particular as to Gms, will find his 
Errand to the South very much to their hearts’ content. Mrs. 
Kemble, in 1838, saw slavery all couleur de noir through the 
medium of her husband’s plantation in Georgia. Mr. Malet, on 
the contrary, in 1862, sees slavery 
the medium of his wife’s sister's plantation in South Caro- 


lina. Doubtless the two plantations differed much from one | which Mr. Malet h 


another in details, and the domestic institution presented itself 
in a really more favourable light to the later of the two Eng- | 
lish visitors. But, on the whole, we gather much the same 
ideas from both quarters. Both lady and gentleman take the 
eminently sentimental view of the question, and accordingly the 
unprejudiced reader is di to think a great deal more of 
their facts than of their inferences. The lady considered that 
negroes living in hovels, and delighting in dirty habits 
and dirty clothes, must necessarily miserable, and that 
all this dirt was the necessary and iar consequence of slavery. 
The gentleman goes to church, finds a blind and aged bishop 
administering confirmation, and hears “an excellent sermon;” 
whereupon he exclaims, looking at the venerable afflicted bishop, 
and thenat the crowded and devout tion, “methought, can 
these be rebels?” There was but one drawback—the chants were 
“ Americanized ;” a change which we can well imagine was more 
curious than i . Then again, elsewhere, the heart 
of the traveller is touched by the “fine, manly tone of Pater- 
familias, with his long grey beard,” praying for his son absent in 
the army; and he his query—“ How can these people be 
rebels?” “Oh, yeNortherners!” he once more breaks out in his fer- 
vour, meditating on his kinswoman’s attention to her domestic affairs 
—*if you could but behold how the hearts of the negroes are twined 
round their protectors in the South, you would not think of a 
servile war.” In short, it is quite clear, if our author is to be our 
authority, that freedom is rather a mistake for anybody. The 
most blessed lot on earth is that of a negro in a Carolina planta- 
tion. The masters and mistresses are ail that is charming—they are 
handsome, aristocratic, generous, pious, and look like the grand 
— in Vandyke’s pictures. The slaves are affectionate, merry, 

ildlike, and sing so sweetly at church and meeting, that really 
the Golden Age seems to not altogether a fabulous state of 
existence. “Go through the streets of Richmond,” cries our 
clergyman—after a delightful evening preaching and singing, where 
fifteen hundred negroes sang wonderfully, and were all well 
dressed—* go through the streets, and into the negroes’ church of | 
Richmond, and you will say, Happy is the coloured race!” But | 
Mr. Malet, as we have said, is a very simple soul, and seems +o 
have been terribly open to that species of blarney in which the 
black race have learnt to be marvellous proficients. We confess 
to some small amount of incredulity as to the literal truth of the 
statements contained in the following extract :— 


, Mr. Phillimore is original. He | 


After service I met some negroes who had come from another planta- 
. + + + + They said they were not slaves, but servants; that if a negro 
became free he must have a white man appointed by law to be his guardian, 
because he did not know how to manage himself. They pitied “poor free 
negroes,” as they had not the constant protection that “servants” have. I 
| read to them the words of Genesis xiv. 14, proving that Abraham had the 
same kind of servants ; and they seemed quite pleased. 
Great, indeed, is our traveller’s simplicity. Nevertheless, we 
| should be glad to learn what leading questions he put to his black 
_ friends, in reply to which these delightful sentiments were uttered. 
Nor are Mr. Malet’s learning and general knowledge inferior to 
| his acuteness. Here is a surprising revelation, which the traveller 
| evidently thinks will be as interesting as it is novel : — 
Quinine is needed against It comes from Peru ; its discovery is 
| curious. In a certain district the people never had ague, and it was found 
| they drank water from cisterns where the cinchona-tree grew. Some doctor 
then had the leaves prepared, and hence quinine —a g to the human 
race. 
On reading this announcement, it occurred to us that Mr. Malet 
, must be one of those persons called, ironically, “iterates,” who 
| are, at the present time, flooding the ministry of the Church; but 
_he is so much of a gentleman, and, with all his “sound ” Church- 
manship, is so liberal-minded towards Christians of all 
sorts, that we cannot venture to rank him amongst that very 
| unattractive class of ecclesiastics. In truth, we cannot help liking 
| him, and regret that we are unable to praise his book more unre- 
| servedly. Honestly, we may say that it is better than many books of 
travels wi:.ch find their readers and admirers, for it is written 
| without affectation or offensive — and contains some things 
worth recording, together with few specimens of genuine scissors 
_ and paste work. Indeed, considering Mr. Malet’s notions of the 
_ state of popular enlightenment, as proved by the announce- 
e great quinine discovery, it may way Gh concluded 
' that he anticipates a greedy perusal of his extracts from a Charles- 
ton newspaper on the Deceention of Independence, and of the 
sermon he heard at Flat Rock, which he copies out at full length 
for our edification. 

According to Mr. Malet, slavery is the grandest of all instru- 
ments for the conversion of the heathen. His views may be 
commended to the attention of the Bible, Church Missionary, and 
Propagation Societies : — 

One thing is certain, that the four million n in the Southern States are 
| all professing Christians, and all have on as well as temporal provision. 
| Bond service has its evils ; but have all the Missionary Societies together, in 
| Africa and Asia, brought such a number to the knowledge of the Saviour ? 

_ Considering not only the actual recorded numbers, but the quality, of 
| the converts of all the missionary societies, from the Roman Propa- 
| ganda to the lowest “ particular Baptist” Association, this query 
| of Mr. Malet’s may be more easily asked than answered. Never- 


ment of 


| 


all couleur de rose through | theless, the quality of negro piety — some little investigation, 


like that of converts in general. e must find space for a hymn 
sung by a boatman—improvised, as he 
imagined. It is worth quoting for the sake of its similarity to an 
old Latin hymn, as some extracts will show. Thus sang the 
negro crew : — 

The Jews killed my Jesus. 

Upon the cross they stretched him. elujah ! 

They laid him in the sepulchre. Hallelujah ! 

Then early in the morning, Hallelujah ! 

Came Mary and Joanna, Hallelujah! 

And asked for Master Jesus. Hallelujah ! 

Two angels were a sitting, Hallelujah ! 

Where He had been lying. Hallelujah ! 

Jesus was a Hallelujah ! 

Hard by in the garden. Hallelujah! 

Mary did not know him. Hallelujah! 

And said, “ Where hast thou laid Him?” 

“ Mary, don’t you know me?” Hallelujah! 

Then said she, “ Rabboni.” Hallelujah ! 

The idea and style of this simple chant, including the Halle- 
Ine are curiously identical with those of the medieval “O 
i et filiz.”— filii 
ii et filie, 
Rex celestis, rex gloriex, 
Morte surrexit hodie, 
Alleluia. 


Et mane prima sabbati 
Ad ostium monumenti 
Accesserunt discipuli, 
Alleluia. 
Et Maria Magdalene, 
Et Joanna, et Salome 
Venerunt corpus 
Alleluia. 
In albis sedens angelus 
Predixit mulieribus, 
In Galileé est Dominus, 
Alleluia. 


And so forth, for several stanzas, 
Mr. Malet was naturally on the look-out for clerical stories of 
various sorts. Talking of General Pendleton, who was a country 
before the war broke out, he enriches the language of 
warfare with a perfectly new word of command. Being besought by 
his congregation to join the army, it is said that the General would 
stand by a gun, and. ae pointed it himself, would say, “ Now, 
boys, are you ready bY Veg.” May the Lord have mercy on the 
miserable sinners! Fire!” cried the soldier-priest. This, like 
most of Mr. Malet’s anecdotes, would be worth more, were not his 


* An Errand to the South in the Summer of 1862. By the Rev. William 
Wyndham Malet. London: Bentley. 


credulity absolutely boundless. He seems even to believe a story 
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that was told him to the effect that Uncle Tom's Cabin was 
the work of one Hall, and not of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
who merely furnished some notes, and shared the profits 
of the sale with Judge Stowe, who made the —— 
with Hall. Then we are told an anecdote of a Northern 
general, who stated that he had been obliged to refuse exactly 
a thousand applications from negroes, who wanted passes 
to go to the South; but it rests only on the word of a Southern 
secretary, who told Mr. Malet that he had just seen an officer who 
had been a prisoner in the North, and who said that he one day 
heard the general in question make the remark. But what will 
not a man believe, who can find a sale of negroes by auction 
rather a gratifying and philanthropist-delighting sight? The 
human chattels, we are assured, found the process quite 
exhilarating, and the men jumped to show their activity. 
There was no rough handling or speaking, but all was con- 
ducted decently. “As for the body examination,” adds our 
traveller, “it is only what is done to every recruit for our army.” 
And as to the publicity and auctioneering, “Is there not,” he 
asks, “some affinity to this mode in our Statute Fairs, where 
farmers and tradesmen attend the place, and parents bring their 
children to be apprenticed out to new masters and mistresses ? ” 
Mr. Malet, of course, embraces heartily the idea that were it 
not for their former connexion with the North, the Southerners 
would long ago have ed laws forbidding the cruelties and 
tyrannies which he admits must sometimes be the result of the 
slave system. But, like all partisans of this theory, he has not a 
fact to bring forward in its proof. The one great fact remains, 
that whatever little may have been done in this direction has been 
forced upon the South by external pressure, and that the more 
favourable condition of the slaves in some, say many, of the plan- 
tations, is the result of the good feeling and principles of 
individual owners, and is no indication of the existence of a public 
opinion sufficiently powerful to create changes in the actual laws. 
at may be the result to the slaves when the Confederates finally 
become a recognised independent State, it were vain to speculate. We 
cannot say we look for any great alteration in the national or State 
laws respecting slavery from any merely political changes. If it be 
really true that there exists largely in the South that humanizing 
and elevating element which creates what we call the “ gentleman,” 
as opposed to that spirit which dominates in Northern society, 
there can be little doubt that its influence must ultimately tell in 
favour of the black population. That the Southerners have far 
less - en aversion to the negro than that which prevails in the 
North, cannot be doubted. Moreover, in America as in Europe, 
all modern civilization tends to the gradual equalization of political 
rights, and to the erection of a standard for the intercourse between 
man aud man, more and more approximating, however slowly, 
to the Christian ideal. We cxnuot but trust that, as in the 
North nominal equality may deveiupe into real liberty, and ignorant 
coarseness may yield to refinement and cultivation, so in the 
South the national laws may embody the principle that, whether 
or not slavery can be abolished as a theory, the negro shall, in fact, 
be ed asa man, and his disqualifications for perfect equality 
with the white race be reduced to the lowest practicable degree. 
In the meantime, books like Mr. Malet’s or Mrs. Kemble’s give no 
assistance towards the formation of a more correct knowledge as 
to the eflects of slavery as it is. They are so utterly one-sided 
that no cautious reader can suffer himself to be influenced by 
anything more than the bare facts which the writers narrate on 
their own testimony. 


EULOGIUM HISTORIARUM.— VOL. IIL* 


M®* HAYDON and the Monk of Malmesbury have at last 
4Vi reached that stage at which their labours begin to be of 
some use. The nature of the first two volumes we explained at 
some length about two years agot, and we have, since then, 
more than once discussed the general nature of medizval historical 
compilations. The first two volumes of the Eulogium are mere 
rubbish, and a great part of the third is of the same kind. What 
can be the use of printing an account of the early history of 
England by a monk so stupid as to think that Ine of Weues was 
a Welshman? Why on earth should the public money be wasted 
on this kind of stuff, while one of the first scholars in England is 
not allowed to give us an available edition of the biographies and 
letters of Thomas of Canterbury, because the ground is oupposed 
to be occupied by the blundering production of Dr. Giles?~ But 
though a large portion of this volume might well go the way of 
its two predecessors, there are parts of it which were really worth 
a These , according to our notions, ought to 

ave mn printed by themselves, The compiler of the 
Eulogium adds to his compilation an original and contem- 
porary narrative of sixteen years of the reign of Edward III. 
A continuator, a writer in every way superior to the Ewlogium- 
maker himself, carries on the story thorough the reigns of 
Richard II. and Henry IV. We have here no longer compilation, 
but original history, evidently written down at or soon after the 
time, and often from the oral or manuscript accounts of eye- 


* Eulogium (Historiarum sive Temporis) ; Chronicon ab Orbe condito usque 
ad Domini mccc_xv1., a Monacho quodam Malmesburiensi exaratum. 
Accedunt Continuationes dua, quarum una ad Annum MCCCOCXUIL., altera ad 
Annum MccCcOXxC., perducts est, Edited by Scott Haydon, B.A 


witnesses. This of course is a real addition to the sources of 
English . When we come, as we do in this volume, to a 
rg of the Black Prince’s campaign ix 1356, including the battle 
of Poitiers, evidently written down day 3 ef by some one who 
was serving in the army, we feel that we have indeed lighted on 
something worth having. But the question at once presents itself 
——Because it was right and = to print this diary, was it also 
needful to print the Gospel of Nicodemus? Mr. Haydon pleads 
that he has no choice—that the rules of the series forbid the 
“ mutilation ” of any of the works published. This quite absolves 
Mr. Haydon, but only by transferring the blame to somebody else. 
And we never felt more painfully than in this volume the effect of 
the foolish rule which forbids all foot-notes. "Where, as in this 
case, there are other contemporary chroniclers, and abundance of 
official documents to compare with them, a system of references 
from one to the other greatly lightens the student’s labours, and 
is very ill supplied by a discussion of their points of difference and 
agreement in a Preface. We do trust that the Master of the Rolls, 
or whoever decides such matters for him, will reconsider his judg- 
ment on this point. The list of volumes in preparation contains 
several works of real value, edited by really able scholars. It is 
surely not too late to allow them to do their work in a more 
rational way than has hitherto been open to them. The answer 
always is that it is not everybody who can be trusted to add foot- 
notes. This is perfectly true; but there are several of the Master's 
editors who can be quite trusted to add foot-notes, and those who 
— be trusted to add foot-notes ought not to be set to edit books 
at all. 

But though there is matter of real value in this third volume of 
the Eulogium, there is nothing to give its author at all a high place 
among medieval writers. As long as he is merely compiling, he 
is a very poor practitioner even of his own not very exalted art. 
iat his editor, who deals with him as tenderly as he can, describe 

im:— 

The chronology of this is irregular in the Eulogium. It cannot 
be better described than teams diet the author has copied the words of 
Baker and the dates of Murimuth. We have the coronation of Edward II. 
placed ; first, in the same year as the recal of Gaveston, that is, according to 
our author, in A.D. 1307; then in A.p. 1308; and again in A.p. 13: 
day is given ; first, with Baker and Hemi rgh, as “ v1. kal. Martii,” or 
25th February, and in with Murimuth, as “ vicesimo die mensis ejusdem.” 

hese inconsistencies indicate the employment of more than one source ; but 
it is not easy to devise a system of ckronology which would bring an event 
happening on 28th January A.D. 1308 into the year A.D. 1309, and leave one 
which occurred on 6th A A.D. 1307 in A.D. 1307 ; something besides a 

lurality of sources is n for the purpose ; the, to an editor, unwelcome 

pothesis of gross carelessness, or gross stupidity, will perhaps be found to 
explain the facts of the case. 

Some way on, we find another specimen of the gentle way in 
which Mr. ates treats his patient. The monk’s account of the 
battle of Neville’s Cross is as follows : — 

Eodem anno in crastino Sancti Michaelis in Monte Turnba commissum est 
bellum lethale in episcopatu Dunelmiew ad unam leucam de civitate in loco 
qui dicitur Neuiles Croys inter Anglos et Scottos, sed Dei auxilio Angli 
triumphabant. Duce Anglorum archiepiscopo Eboraci, Willielmo de la 
Soche et plures alii nobiles tam cleri quam laici de Norhumbria, de Du- 
nelmiz episcopatu, de Eboraci archiepiscopatu, qui per instigationem regis 
Francie Angliam intraverunt, spoliando, occidendo, depopulando per ‘Tyn- 
dale et Redisdale usque Dunelmiam processerunt. Ibi enim obviati sunt per 
dominum Willielmum de la Soche archiepiscopum predictum, ubi —— 
fuit Dauid de Bruys rex Scocix et comites et barones et milites et multi alii 
de Scocia capti et occisi, fugati et dispersi. 

On this Mr. Haydon comments : — 

The construction of one of the isa remarkable of 
the carelessness of our Chronicler. Phe blunder which creates yen ey 
is of such a character as even to raise a slight suspicion that he was here 
copying that which he did not understand. I have, however, left the text 
uncorrected as the correction is easy. A comma after “triumphabant” 
(p. 212, 1. 3): and a parenthesis including the words “sed Dei. . . . 
Eboraci archiepiscopatu ” (Il. 2—6) will render the whole construable. 
We should have thought it was not cuneate the dull duty of 
an editor to turn nonsense into sense b —_ re-arrangement of 
commas. But what are we to say to Mr. Haydon himself about 


: this same battle of Neville’s Cross? Just before he says : — 


The brief account of the victory of Nevile’s Cross (pp. 211-2), provides an 
additional proof of the inaccuracy of Froissart’s assertion that Tsabella 
was present there. No mention of her presence is made ; an omission most 
unlikely to occur, if she had really been there, in a Chronicle so nearly con- 
temporary with the victory. 

In a note Mr. Haydon refers to Mr. Wright's Preface to the Poli- 
tical Poems and Songs, where we also find mention of “ Froissart’s 
story of the which Queen Isabella was pretended to have 
taken in this battle.” But Froissart says nothing so foolish. 
All he says (liv. i. 138) is, “la Royne d’Angleterre ”—that is, of 
course, not Isabella, but Philippa. itis taken by Hume, Turer, 
and Lingard, of whom Hume and Turner believe the story, while 
Lingard rejects it as “improbable.” But if it is improbable that 
Queen Philippa was there, it is a hundred times more improbable 
that her mother-in-law should have got out of Rising Castle for 
any such purpose. But Froissart affirms no such nonsense, and it 
is therefore rather hard in Mr. Wright and Mr. Haydon to father 
it upon him. 

At last, waxing bolder, Mr. on thus defini ives up the 
character of his author ths of : 

Witb to his character as a transcriber and a there is, I 
fear, be said in his favour. 


Mr. Haydon, however, has some remarks on the 
of mei val history phy: He can end 
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write sensibly enough whenever he is set free from his fetters as 
editor of this unlucky Eulogium. He has, for instance, an excellent 
note on medieval miracles, and the influence of a belief in them on 
the credibility of medisval writers. He here comes across Mr. 
Buckle, who, in his self-satisfied ignorance, pooh-poohed a whole 
class of writers whom he had evidently never read. Perhaps it 
was hardly worth while to waste powder and shot on a man who 
put forward Geoflrey of Monmouth as the type of a class which 
includes Matthew Paris and Lambert of Herzfeld. Mr. Haydon 
aptly compares the belief in miracles then with some of the super- 
stitions of our own time, allowing for the important difference that 
in those days everybady believed in miracles : — 

It seems clear, however, that such a belief would be far less likely to affect 
injuriously the powers of observation and judgment in reference to common 
unmiraculous events in an age when it was universally accepted than in 
ours, in which it is the badge of a contemptible minority. Yet we should, I 
think, be hardly justified now in refusing to ask the most determined 
spiritualist to direct us from S. Paul’s to Charing Cross. Why, thes, should 
we doubt the medixval historian’s statement that an accident happened to 
the queen of Edw. III. at Corsham, because we find that he has also recorded 
the legend of the Old Woman of Berkeley, and the appearance of an armed 
man in the air at the battle of Poitiers ? 


Now this last story, it should be noted, is mentioned by our 
chronicler, or his informant, with strong expressions of doubt— 
“ Dictum fuit, sed non assero pro vero.” Mr. Haydon truly says 
that most of the miracles recorded by the chpestolien, “excluding 
those which are misinterpretations of natural events or merely 
extraordinary facts,” are distant from the writers in time or place, 
and such that it was almost impossible for them to test their 
evidence, if they had been so disposed. In short, no fair or 
thoughtful person will think the worse of either the honesty or 
the judgment of a man because he cid not disbelieve stories which 
were told him, and which, according to the faith of his times, 
were in no way improbable. For it is very rarely, indeed, that an 
historian relates any miracle from his own personal experience. 
We have always set it down as the most convincing proof of the 
perfect good faith of the Venerable Bede, that, while all his friends 
and contemporaries lived in a perfect world of miracle, he himself 
seems never to have seen or heard anything out of the common 
way. And, again, as Mr. Haydon says—his last clause, by the way, 
is not very clear : — 

Besides this, many of the tales themselves were recommended to believers 
by the support which they afforded to the “ side of virtue ;” and it is by no 
means impossible that a pious monk, innocent of all idea of “Laws of 
Nature,” rather of a critical temper in the matters of this world, a tolerably 
keen sifter of testimony to ordinary events, might yet, for the sake of an ap- 
parent revelation, the moral, or the example, lay aside his shrewdness and 
surrender his belief to some now transparent tale of a saintly apparition “ in 
punishment of wickedness and vice,” or “ in maintenance of true religion and 
virtue.” Even in the present day, hundreds of persons who would reject a 
simply extraordinary story without investigation, would accept in a similar 
manner a decidedly miraculous one, more especially if it tended to support a 
favourite opinion; so impossible is it to conclude from the effect of the 
professedly supernatural to the treatment of that which makes no claim to 
anything more than rarity of occurrence. 

In the Continuation, the minute account of the reign of 
Richard II. deserves to be carefully compared with the other 
narratives of the same reign. We do not quite understand Mr. 
Haydon when he says : — 

The accounts of the proceedings of the Parliament of A.p. 1386 against 
Michael de la Pole, of the council at Nottingham in a.p. 1387, the narrative 
of events occurring between that council ahd the Parliament of A.p. 1388, and 
the account of the proceedings of this last Parliament, seem to exhibit but 
few peculiarities, and to agree closely with the narratives of the printed 
chroniclers and the evidence of the rolls of Parliament themselves. 

The account in the Continuation of the Parliament of 1386 
certainly diflers widely from the narrative in Knighton, which is 
followed by Hallam, and partly by Lingard. According to the 
Continuator, Richard actually dissolved the Parliament, which 
went on sitting in spite of him. (“Rex de consilio Michaelis 
parliamentum dissolvit et omnes abire precepit. Qui jam congre- 
gas in salute regni in periculo existeutis tractare se velle dice- 
t.”) There is certainly nothing like this in Knighton, nor 
does either of the modern writers seem to have had any notion of 
it. It seems to be a new, and, if accurate, a very important 
feature in the story. The point is certainly worth examining. We 
may add that the order of some of the events is clearly transposed 
in the Continuation. For instance, the writer makes Richard create 
Michael de la Pole Earl of Suffolk after the impeachment, while 
he distinctly bears that title not only in Knighton’s own narrative, 
but in the heading of the articles of impeachment themselves. 


In 1366 the Ewlogium records the death of William of Edingdon, 
Bishop of Winchester, and his burial at Edingdon—“ in loco quem 
ipse a fundamento edificaverat sumptibus propriis et viris religiosis 
repleverat, qui lingué Romanica vocantur bone gent.” There is some- 
thing odd in the description of French as “ Romanica ”—one copy 
has Romana—so late as the fourteenth century. This entry is 
remarkable on another ground, as showing that it was clearly made 
as soon as the Bishop’s death was heard of at Malmesbury. The 
words. “Cui successit” are which in one manuscript are 
followed by a blank, which in another is filled up with the words, 
“ Willielmus Wykham.” 

Here is a quite unintelligible entry :— 

Urbanus expulit Regem Cisilie et Neapolis de genere Anglicorum 
spirituali patrocinio Beati Petri. Et Karolum de Pace cognatum suum cum 
assistentia regni regem fecit. 

“Karolus de Pace” must be Charles of Durazzo; the other king, 


then, must be Lewis of Anjou; but how was he “de genere 
Anglicorum?” Should we read “ Andegavorum ?” or what? 

e will end with a story singularly illustrating the different 
manners of the fourteenth and the nineteenth century. We know 
that now, if “Miles quidam de familii Regis” happens to visit 
Oxford, he is at once made a Doctor in Civil ey even though he 
be unable to write grammatical English. Moreover, he may not 
unlikely have the good luck to listen to the recital of verses much 
more remarkable for loyalty than for rhythm. He may also 
see amr of warlike weapons in the hands of the scholars, but he 
need not fear that any of them will be directed against either his 
person or his lodgings. How different things were in the year of 
the Great Schism appears from the following story :— 


Eodem anno miles quidam de familia Regis venit de Wodstoke ad 
Oxoniam. Scholares quidam nocte venerunt et stabant coram hospitio suo 
facientes de eo quendam cantum rythmice in Anglico continentem certa 
verba contra honorem Regis. Et miserunt sagittas ad fenestram hospitii. 
Miles mane surgens conquestus est Regi. Statim cancellarius et suus vice- 
cancellarius vocati sunt Londonias et statuuntur coram cancellario regni et 
concilio Regis. Et querebatur a cancellario Universitatis quare non punivit 
derisores Regis. Respondebat cancellarius quia timuit irregularitatem. Cui 
cancellarius Regni: “Tu probare vis quod Oxonia non_ potest regi per 
clericum. Rex non potest contemni Oxoniz sicut nec alibi. Et si vos de 
Oxonia non potestis corrigere et castigare Regis contemptores propter irre- 
gularitatem, ut dicit cancellarius, sequitur quod Oxonia non potest regi per 
clericos sed oportet regem subtrahere privilegia. Tu deberes maxime privi- 
legia Universitatis defendere et propter officium tuum et etiam propter 
juramentum tuum et contra i privilegia tu loqueris. Nos te deponimus 
ab officio tuo.” Respondebat Universitatis cancellarius: “ Officium meum 
habeo a papa et,a Rege; quod a Rege habeo Rex potest auferre, sed non 
illud ‘ante papa habeo.” Cui cancellarius Anglie: “Et nos privamus te 
parte Regia et tune videas si poteris gaudere parte pape, te ad dictum 
officium inhabilitantes. Rex potest ab Oxonia amovere Universitatem et 
te.” Vicecancellarius monachus adjudicatus fuit carceribus quia ad man- 
datum papx incarceraverat, ut superius dictum est, Johannem Wiccliff qui 
postea ad rogatum amicorum liberatus est. Cancellarius depositus pallians 
depositionem suam resignavit sponte in convocatione ut dixit non coactus. 


CAPTAIN GRONOW’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


APTAIN GRONOW is one of the few writers who, taking 
to authorship late in life, have benefited by criticism. As 
regards composition and arrangement, at all events, his second 
series of Reminiscences is decidedly an improvement on the first ; 
and if his store of original anecdote is less redundant, his facts 
have been more carefully verified and compressed. We have 
not met with more than two or three instances in which he can 
be suspected of unwittingly confounding what he has heard, and 
been in the habit of relating, with what he saw. Thus, he dis- 
tinctly states that the meeting between the Duke of Wellington 
and Blucher on the evening of the battle of Waterloo fell under 
his own personal observation : — 

After our final charge, and the retreat of the French army, we arrived and 
bivouacked about nine o’clock in the orchard of the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
about a hundred yards from the farmhouse where Napoleon had remained 
for some hours. We were presently disturbed by the sound of trumpets; I 
immediately hurried off, in company with several other officers, and found 
that the sound proceeded from a Prussian cavalry regiment with Blucher at 
its head. The Duke of Wellington, who had given rendezvous to Blucher 
at this spot, then rode up, and the two victorious Generals shook hands ia 
the most cordial and hearty manner. After a short conversation, our chief 
rode off to Brussels, while Blucher and the Prussians joined their own army, 
which, under General Gneisenau, was already in hot pursuit of the F 
After this I entered the farmhouse where Napoleon had passed part of the 
day. The furniture had to all appearance been destroyed, but [ found an 
immense fire made of a wooden bedstead and the legs of chairs, which 
appeared by the embers to have been burning for a considerable length of 
time. 


Such was the popular impression which Mr. Maclise has embodied 
in an admired fresco in the robing room of the House of Lords, 
But a doubt touching the local details, which was obviously in 
the artist’s thoughts, has since been converted into certainty. In 
a letter dated June 8th, 1816, published in the tenth volume of 
the Supplementary Despatches, the Duke writes : — 

A remarkable instance of the falsehoods circulated through the evidence of. 

unofficial despatches is to be found in the report of a meeting between 
Marshal Biucher and me at La Belle Alliance, and some have gone so far as 
to have seen the chair in which I sat down in the farm-house. It happens 
that the meeting took place after ten at night, at the village of Genappe, and 
anybody who attempts to describe with truth the operations of the ditferent 
armies will see that it could not be otherwise. 
His Grace must mean that it could not be otherwise as to place; 
for all the French accounts agree that the village of Genappe was 
occupied by the French troops (Napoleon being there in person) 
till past eleven. 

Amongst Captain Gronow’s lively sketches of French authors 
of celebrity, we find the following : — 

Dumas is one of the most amusing men I ever met, and a most wonderful. 
talker. His wit is prodigious, his fund of anecdote inexhaustible, the ~— 
of his lungs overpowering. To give my English readers an idea of 
Herculean powers of conversation, 1 may remark that I was present at a 
dinner some twelve or fifteen years ago, where Lord Brougham and Dumas. 
were among the company, and the loquacious and eloquent ex-chancellor 
could not literally get in a single word, but had to sit, for the first and last 
time in his life, a perfect dummy. 

The dinner in question—the only dinner, we believe, at which 
Lord Brougham and Dumas ever met—is described in a well-known 
treatise. ‘The printed list of the company does notinclude the name 

* Recollections and Anecdotes ; bei 
the , the Court, and the Clubs. Captain R. H. Gronow. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1863. 
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of Captain Gronow; and one of the guests has recorded that the 
eloquent ex-Chancellor, who took his fair share of the conversa- 
tion, contributed quite as much to the success of a remarkably 
agreeable dinner as Dumas. Indeed, wonderful talker as he cer- 
tainly is, he is seldom forgetful of the maxim that — 
—a civil guest 
Will no more talk all than eat all the feast. 

Again, it was not George Smythe, the late Lord Strangford, 
but his father, who was frequently at Walmer, to whom the 
Duke confided “his weak point about sharpening his razors,” 
and to whom he said—*“ Perhaps you are not aware that I shave 
myself, and brush my own clothes; I regret that I cannot clean 
my own boots; for men-servants bore me, and the presence of a 
crowd of idle fellows annoys me more than I can tell you.” 
Talleyrand told Lord Holland, “A king by birth is shaved by 
another. He who makes himself king shaves himself.” Napoleon, 
like Wellington, shaved himself. 

Three or four oversights or inaccuracies count for little ina 
book of this kind. Memory is prone to play strange tricks with 
the honestest of sexagenarian chroniclers when they try to recover 
contemporary impressions of the past; and, fortunately, the most 
eventful passages of Captain Gronow’s narrative are those which 
carry along with them the strongest internal evidence of truth- 
fulness. ‘hus, although he may have been mistaken in supposing 
that the Duke of Wellington took refuge in a square at Waterloo, 
no one can doubt that he himself formed part of one :— 


During the battle our squares presented a shocking sight. Inside we were 
nearly suffocated by the smoke and smell from burnt cartridges. It was 
impossible to move a yard without treading upon a wounded comrade, or 
upon the bodies of the dead; and the loud groans of the wounded and dying 
were most appalling. 

At four o’clock our square was a perfect hospital, being full of dead, dying, 
and mutilated soldiers. The charges of cavalry were in appearance very 
formidable, but in reality a great relief, as the artillery could no longer fire 
on us; the very earth shook under the enormous mass of men and horses. I 
never shall forget the strange noise our bullets made against the breastplates 
of Kellermann’s and Milhaud’s cuirassiers, six or seven thousand in number, 
who attacked us with great fury, I can only compare it, with a somewhat 
homely simile, to the noise of a violent hail-storm beating upon panes of 
glass. 

The artillery did great execution, but our musketry did not at first seem 
to kill many men ; though it brought down a large number of horses, and 
created indescribable confusion. ‘The horses of the first rank of cuirassiers, 
in spite of all the efforts of their riders, came to a stand-still, shaking and 
covered with foam, at about twenty yards’ distance from our squares, and 
generally resisted all attempts to force them to charge the line of serried steel. 
On one occasion, two gallant French officers forced their way into a gap 
momentarily created by the discharge of artillery ; one was killed by Staples, 
the other by Adair. 


Captain Robert Adair, who shared in this explcit, received a 
wound in the thigh which made amputation necessary. The 


surgeon, whose name was Gilder, was performing the operation | 


with difficulty, his instruments being blunted by over-use, when 
Adair calmed and encouraged him by a regimental joke—*Take 
your time, Mr. Carver.” 


soldiers called to carry him to the cart, saying—“I will hop to 
it;”’ which he did. This feat is better attested, if somewhat less 
surprising, than the one mentioned by Lamartine, who states that 
“General Lescure, having received six sabre wounds, dismounts 
a his horse, whilst his dragoons are rallying for a fresh charge, 


his arm amputated and the blood stanched, remounts his | 


Burges, of the same regiment, after | - 
undergoing amputation of « leg upon the field, aimed to eee | he had observed that those who showed themselves much at the windows, 


The of York was a Royal Highs to so 
whistplayer, so long as 0 ighness was in ; for 
there were Sequint and long intervals during which he left off 
paying his losings altogether, although as ready as ever to pocket 

is winnings, and uniformly resisting any inopportune claim of a 
set-off. Whether he had a good or a bad hand was betrayed at 
once by the expression of his face as soon as he had taken up his 
cards. Montrond’s début as e gambler is thus related by Captain 
Gronow : — 

When very young, at the court of Marie Antoinette, a certain M. de 
Champagne, an officer of the Guards, who was playing at cards with him, 
said, “ Monsieur, vous trichez.” Montrond answered, with the “ sang-froid” 
which distinguished him through life under every circumstance, “ C’est 
possible ; mais je n’aime pas qu’on mc le dise,” and threw the cards in 
Champagne’s face. 

They fought next morning with swords, and Montrond was ru through 

the body. He was confined to his bed for two months, but when he got well 
again, called out M. de Champagne, and, although he received another 
wound, succeeded in killing his adversary. This duel set him up in the 
world as a dangerous man to meddle with, and saved him from many insults, 
to which his very suspicious luck at play would have exposed him. Talley- 
rand said, & propes of this, “ Il vit sur son mort.” 
Another version of the story has reached us on good authority. 
Neither Montrond nor the officer manifested the fitting alacrity to 
carry matters to extremities, till it was intimated to them that, if 
they remained passive, they would be cut. They met once with 
slight damage to either. They met again, and the issue was still 
indecisive—merely slight wounds having been given and received. 
Those were times when an insult like an imputation of cheating 
or a blow could only be properly avenged by death. They met 
a third time, and, rushing simultaneously on each other’s swords, 
Montrond received a severe wound, and his adversary a thrust 
through the body of which he died. 

Montrond’s principal friend and pairon was Talleyrand, who, 
when asked to account for the preference, replied, “Il est 
vicieux.” Captain Gronow says that, on one occasion, the Prince, 
who was at that time Minister for Foreign Affairs under Napoleon, 
gave Montrond some information which enabled him to gain 
twenty thousand pounds on the Bourse : — 

When this lucky coup had been achieved, Talleyrand said to him, md 
dear Monirond, now you have got a large sum of money, you must thi 
of investing it. Where will you place it?” “Place it! why, in my desk, 
to be'sure.” 

This sounds apocryphal ; but Talleyrand was strongly suspected 
of going uals with Moatrond in speculations undertaken under 
similar circumstances; and it is within our own knowledge a 
when Talleyrand was ambassador at the Court of London, he 

to leave Montrond in his carriage at the door of the Foreign Offiee 
during his interviews with the Foreign Secretary, and that more 
than once Montrond, on the receipt of a scrap oi paper or billet, 
suddenly drove off to the city by himself. His characteristic 
shrewdness is well illustrated by the following anecdote :— 

Montrond was thrown into prison during the Reign of Terror. For many 
days he expected every morning to be his last; and he used to relate that 


or talked to the sentry through the bars, were generally called for 


| the next morning to be guillotined. He in consequence kept himself very 
| much in the background, and remained at last with only one companion, an 


horse, and charges with them.” Even this French general, how- | 


ever, must yield the palm of pluck and endurance to a crusading 
ancestor of the Percivals, who (according to the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond), “ having lost a leg in an engagement in Palestine, 
continued, notwithstanding, on horseback till he lost his arm 
also, and then still remained some time in his seat, holding the 
bridle with his teeth, till he fell from loss of blood.” Perhaps 
the story of Widdington fighting on his stumps may be thought 
equally worthy of consideration by some future annalist. So thin 
is the partition that divides the apocryphal from the authentic, 
the impossible from the extraordinary, fable from fact. 

One of the most remarkable characters reproduced for critical 
dissection by Captain Gronow is Count Montrond, who, 
without any visible means of livelihood, contrived to ‘pass 
a long life of luxurious indulgence in the most dissipated 
and expensive society of London and Paris. It was his strange 
destiny, after having been imprisoned in Ham by Napoleon for 

resuming to make amatory 
perial family (Pauline, we believe), to be selected during the 
Hundred Days for a secret mission to Vienna, with the view of 
ascertaining whether a reconciliation could be brought about with 
the Austrian Court and Cabinet through the intervention of Marie 
Louise. He procured access to her in the character of a botanist 
in the gardens of Schénbrun, and reported that she was too fond 
of her own tulips to eare much for her husband’s laurels. This 
same man, after the Revolution of July, was in the receipt of a 
large pension from Louis Philippe for secret services to the 
Orleanist dynasty. His ordinary revenues were derived from the 
card-table and the Stock-exchange. In his capacity of gambler, 
he is supposed to have sate for his portrait to the author of Don 


“ Pyeux chevalier de la Ruse” 
Whom France and fortune lately deign’d to waft here, 
Whose chiefly harmless talent was to amuse ; 
But the clubs found it rather serious laughter, 
Because, such was his magic power to please, 
The cards seem'd charm’d, too, by his repartees.” 


| 


advances to a member of the | Bat the volume iss v 


| 
| 


old lady, in his cell. One morning he heard so great a noise in the street, 
that he, with his usual caution, persuaded his companion to speak to the 
sentry, who said, “ Robespierre is dead—you will soon be free!” 

Many of Captain Gronow’s stories will of course be familiar to 
his surviving contemporaries, and some have remained stock- 
stories in certain circles to this hour. For example, those 
to the late Lord Dudley and Rogers have been frequently reprin' 
We suspect that the gallant officer has antedated the introduction 
of trousers for evening dress, which he places in 1816, and post- 
dated the abolition of the custom of giving large vails to butlers 
at dinner-parties. We must add that he has got Pe ween wrong 


version of the famous epigram on the leaders of the W 
expedition :— 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ‘em, 
, Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham ; 
‘The Earl of Chatham, all forlorn, 


Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan! 
The true reading is, if we remember rightly : — 

The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn, 

Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

Sir Richard, burning to be at em, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 
agreeable and by no means uninstructive 
one, upon the whole. It faithfully reflects the fleeting fashions 
and temporary modes of thought of a generation too closely linked 
with the present to be studied without practical application or 
awakened interest; and there are few more improving exercises 
than the examination of marked changes of manners or morals by 
the light of personal observation or with the aid of living 
witnesses. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES.* 


A GOOD book of travels, describing a country of which there 
is still something new to tell, and written without affectation, 
and with a competent, though unobtruded knowledge, of the topi 
touched upon, is by no means of every-day occurrence. b 
Hincbliff, however, has produced an account of his rambles in 
* South American By Thomas Woodbine Hinchli, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. London: Longman & Co. “1863. 
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South America which fulfils all these conditions. There is no result of these measures was that, in 1828, the dollar was worth 
part of the world which is less in the thoughts of ordinary people only a shilling; and after representing successively sixpence and 


than the gorgeous region which has been of late chiefly asso- | twopence-hal 


mny, reached, in 1861, what was supposed to be 


ciated in the English mind with insecure investments, and with the minimum value at which it would be worth while to print it— 


an unintelligible alternation of republics and dictatorships. Pro- 
bably very few recollect that only two years ago Mendoza, a 
large city lying at the foot of the Andes, was utterly de- 


something less than twopence sterling. The position of foreigners, 
too, in the Confederation is not very satisfactory. Unless born in 
the country, it seems that the most wealthy merchants and farmers 


stroyed by an earthquake, and fifteen thousand persons perished ! are excluded from all the rights and duties of citizenship, and the 

in the ruins, But it so happens that one of those Parliamentary _ inconvenience of a very large proportion of the population occu- 

discussions which are always throwing the full light of noto- | Pying this anomalous position isobvious. There is, however, com- 
et i 


riety ce some one or other obscure quarter of the globe, and | p 


thus affording people convenient opportunities of atoning for the 


idleness of their youth, by getting up piecemeal their arrears of | 


history and geography, has lately brought Brazil into its focus. 
Hencefo .th, therefore, we are likely to have a somewhat more accu- 
rate acquaintance with that “constitutional empire ” which, called 
by the Portuguese “Vera Cruz,” became known later by the name 
of a wood which it produces in great abundance, and which, from 
its resemblance to brasas, or coals of fire, was called “ Brazil.” The 
change, however, was not unopposed ; and Dr. Kidder tells us how 
a Jesuit lamented that “ the cupidity of man, by unworthy traffic, 


should change the wood of the cross, red with the real blood of | 


Christ, for that of another wood which resembled it only in colour.” 
Since the establishment of an independent Empire, in 1822, under 
Don Pedro I., our author thinks that the country has been 
very wisely administered, and needs only time and consideration 
from older Powers to become a most ag mg State. He is by 
no means severe upon slavery as it exists here, and was told that 
the blacks prefer it to the freedom of the West Indies. The 
abandonment of the slave-trade by Brazil, in deference to Euro- 
pean “ prejudices,” is said to have been very detrimental to the 
cultivation of the country; free blacks will not do more than just 
enough to earn a bare subsistence, and white men cannot do the 
work of the sugar estates. In the cooler districts, however, free 
white labour can be used; and a certain M. Vergueiro of Ybecaba 
has originated a successful system for inducing European emigrants 
to colonize his vast estate. He advances the passage-money, 
if necessary, as a loan, and furnishes each family on arrival with a 
house and so many thousand coffee trees. The proprietor supplies 
his tenants with provisions and clothing at wholesale prices, and 
shares with them equally the profits of the plantations. Some of 
the colonists in five years pocketed as much as from 500. to 7001. 


Mr. Hinchliff left Southampton on the oth of 7% 1861, 
and, touching at Madeira and St. Vincent, anchored on the 29th off 
Pernambuco. On the 4th of May he first saw the bay of Rio 
Janeiro :— 

The harbour, though only entered by the narrow gateway between the fort 
and the Sugarloaf, is about 21 miles in length and 18 in width at its upper 
end. It is, in fact, a lovely lake studded with exquisite islands and sur- 
rounded by forest-covered hills ; high above which, at a distance of 30 or 40 
miles from the city, rise the fantastic peaks and pillars of the Organ Mountains 
soaring faintly through the haze to a height of 7,009 or 8,000 feet. 

Mr. Hinchliff paid another visit to Brazil afterwards; but his 
longest stay was in the Argentine Republic, and especially at 
Buenos Ayres. He had hoped also to cross the Andes into Chili, 
but was prevented by the civil war which was going on at the 
time, between the Federal army of the — Republic and 
the State forces of the Buenos-Ayreans. Federal Republicanism 


was working ill in the year 1861, in South as well as in North | 


America, and Mr. Hinchliff loses no seasonable opportunity of 
impressing the fact upon his readers. Buenos Ayres, having a 
pulation of 140,000, and being in constant contact with 
Davepsten, is far more civilized and further advanced in liberalism 
than any of the other twelve Argentine provinces ; and its lead- 
ing men, not content with developing the resources of their own 
State, form a strong —— to the caudillos or “ military 
Tories,” in the politics of the Confederation. The great represen- 
tative of these latter was Urquiza, captain-general of the Federal 
forces by land and sea; and during Mr. Hinchliff’s tour the 
ever-smouldering quarrel burst out into a flame. After much 
debate and preparation, the Buenos-Ayrean army marched out to 
meet the enemy. ‘The war party was hounded on by newspaper 
editors and a small kmot of unscrupulous intriguers. It is 
through these people, says Mr. Hinchliff, that the whole coun 
ts the undeserved reputation of turbulence and ferocity. He 
Scuatty heard it observed that the elimination of twenty or 
thirty unquiet spirits would secure the tranquillity of the Republic. 
is as it may, the city was declared in a state of siege, and 
hundreds of iabourers were employed on the fortifications, which 
must have been provocative rather of merriment than awe in the 
beholder. There was one little fort cially, which was patted 


smooth, covered outside with plaster to look like stone, and turfed | 


neatly on the top; two little were mounted upon it, and a 
solitary sentinel paced up and down, for whom, when some heavy 
rain set in, they built a sentry-box. It seems, however, that even 
works of this description would have been insuperable obstacles to 
Urquiza’s gaucho cavalry. But, as it turned out, they were never 
needed; news soon arrived of the complete defeat of the Federal 
army, and Urquiza had to retire into a private station. 

These civil wars, and the state of the currency, are the 
chief drawbacks to the prosperity of the country. The his- 
tory of the dollar notes at Buenos Ayres is remarkable. Origi- 
nally, the dollar was worth more than four shillings; but 
the Government, having nationalized the Bank, soon be 
to issue paper far in excess of its real wealth, till it was 
obliged to make the notes a legal tender and inconvertible. The 


| e religious toleration; and, what is rising in a Spanish 
| settlement, there are no religious processions in the streets, and it 
israre even to see a priest in public. “The priests minister to congre- 
= of women, and thé Government looks after its own affairs.” 

e vast plains are the pasture-grounds of immense herds of 
cattle. The gauchos, who look after them, spend their lives in the 
saddle, and do not always quit it even in death, as the following 
story—which reminds one strangely of certain Scythian customs 
described by Herodotus—will prove. A gaucho died, and his 
brother wished to bury him at a place many leagues distant ; the 
dead man was dressed and placed in the us osition on his 
horse, his legs were made fast to the saddle, a forked stick was 
adjusted so as to support his chin, all was made firm, and he sat 
exactly as in life. “The brother then leapt into his own saddle ; 
the horses were accustomed to travel together, and the living man 
rode all day across the plains with his dead brother.” The 
adroitness displayed by these fellows in catching and slaughterin 
cattle is marvellous, and some notion of the magnitude of the ox 
they have to perform may be gained from such scenes as the 
following :— 

A little farther the land was protected from the encroachments of the 
Riachuelo river by a wall composed of thousands of skulls of cattle, patched 
with sods of turf. Large and fierce dogs, in great numbers, lurked about in 
corners. . . . . Countless sea-gulls, surfeited with their filthy breakfast, 
were lazily trying to digest it on the land, which they whitened with their 

Presently we saw a mighty cloud of dust, whence 
came a sound like muffled thunder, mixed with screams and wild yells. 
Stand clear! Getout of the way! Here comes a drove of about a thousand 
cattle from the country to be slaughtered at the Saladeros. 

The description that follows of wholesale and scientific butchery 
is curious. These vast herds, the countless tribes of gorgeously- 
coloured birds, the teeming multitude of insects, are all in good 
keeping with the splendid exuberance of vegetation and the grand 
scale of mountain, plain, and river. At Monte Video the Rio de 
la Plata is 60 miles in width; 120 miles higher up, at Buenos 
Ayres, it is still 30 miles wide, and it is navigable for 2,000 miles 
above that city. “We are not surprised to hear that such a river 
as this has widened a ditch, dug by a man some years ago for his 
canoe, into a deep-water channel 300 yards wide ; or that it tears off 
large masses from its islands, and carries them—with snakes, tigers, 
or anything else that may be upon them—down towards the sea. 
The winds are powerful enough to drive this body of water from 
its bed; and there is a peculiarly violent species of hurricane, 
known as the Pampero, which is sometimes accompanied by dust 
storms producing total darkness at noon-day. 
The luxuriant vegetation which is so vividly painted in Mr. 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! is duly dwelt upon by Mr. Hinchliff. 
His description of the fruit market of Pernambuco is full of warmth 
and colour. We see the negro saleswomen sitting in muslin gowns 
of blue, red, or yellow, with large white turbans and earrings, 
chattering round stalls covered with oranges, bananas, mangoes, 
pumpkins, melons, and huge bunches of gorgeous flowers. We row 
alongside of boats laden with the famous navel-oranges, and the 
negro in charge only grins as we pick out a fine specimen for im- 
mediate consumption, giving him a familiar nod by way of pay- 
ment. Or we wander in forests where the dark, wide-spreading 
branches of the sturdier trees are relieved with the graceful festoons 
and clusters of palms and bamboos, and the masses of ferns, lyco- 
podiums, and: brilliant flowers, which cluster round their feet—all 
new tous in their wild state, but every moment showing us some 
fern or flower in which we recognise an old hot-house friend. 
Mr. Hinchliff saw a wild fig-tree, the branches of which are said 
to extend to a circumference of 480 feet ; fuchsias attain a height of 
20 or 30 feet; ferns alike height; thistles reach up to a horse’s 
head ; you may have to struggle through acacias bearing thorns six 
or seven inches long, and may stumble over a toad as big as a hat, 
which opens its mouth like an oyster, barks like a dog, and flies at 
sd legs! With the progress of civilization, however, some of this 
uxuriance of nature is disappearing; forests are being burnt, 
and beasts, birds, snakes, and insects driven from their haunts. 
Real English coaches are driven with relays of mules at twelve 
miles an hour, and railways are laid down over the boundless 
plains without any engineering expenditure. Numbers of our. 
compatriots are settled in these countries, and prosper. We read 
of an Irishman who holds his own against the gauchos by being 
beforehand with them in the use of the Southern method of 
deciding quarrels. He is reported to have slain seventeen pro- 
fessed knifemen by striking fast while they performed the initiatory 
flourishes of a fencing-master. The English at Buenos Ayres 
have a good cricket club, and during the last siege had the coolness, 
after permission obtained, to pass through the lines of the forces 
which, under Urquiza, were besieging the city, to the ground which 
ly nares, and there played out their match. We suspect that 

r. Hinchliff, who evidently enjoys a most robust constitution, 

rather underrates the enervating influence of the climate on 


Europeans; but there can be little doubt that, when we have 
settled our diplomatic difficulties with the Empire of Brazil, and 
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the Republics have finished fighting with one another, South 
America will become far better known both to English capitalists 
‘and to English tourists than it is at present. 


ARROWS IN THE DARK.* 


Sige volume so far justifies its title, that we remain from 
inning to end in complete ignorance of the theory of life 
which the author intends to illustrate, and of the moral which he 
wishes to enforce. Whatever spiritual artillery lies masked behind 
the somewhat unexciting narrative of the domestic entanglements 
of several common-place families, is so effectually concealed from 
sight that, but for the serious mottoes which at each chapter's 
commencement assure us of the writer’s latent earnestness, its very 
existence might be reasonably called in question. The vanity of 
human wishes, the perils of an ill-regulated attachment, the 
discomforts of the overland route, the excitements of a Hill 
station in the Punjaub—above all, the expediency of young ladies 
waiting for their lovers to propose, instead of committing them- 
selves rashly to a premature avowal—these, and a great many 
other topics, interesting, perhaps, to the mother of a family, but 
fatiguingly familiar to the ordinary reader, are illustrated and 
explained with all the gravity and importance proper to an 
original and startling discovery. There is even a sort of pathos in 
the evident sincerity of purpose with which the author has 
worked out an ordinary plot, and the kindliness with —— is 
easy to see, he regards the progeny of his own imagination. One of 
the most agreeable symptoms of incipient thought is the vehement 
desire to convey to mankind at large the truth which has just 
dawned upon one’s own apprehension; and a young ledy who for 
the first time in her life has grasped the stern fact of the hollow- 
ness of existence, and the ennui of an aimless career, is almost 
certain to seize an earl a same | of embodying her belief in 
some less perishable shape than the correspondence of sympa- 
thizing friends, or the revelations of a confidential journal, 
bring within her reach. The author—or, as internal evi- 
dence, —_ the promptings of gallantry, constrains us to 
believe, the authoress—of Arrows in the Dark has just begun 
to observe, to question, and to think; and the title chosen for the 
work is appropriately characteristic of a state of mind in which 
the desire to say something about life is much stronger than the 
conviction that there is anything new to say, or that, if there were, 
it would be for the benefit of society to hear it. Preachers, if 
they are to hope for success, must above everything believe in their 
text; and a story which is only a sermon in disguise loses its last 
claim to consideration if its doctrines are enunciated with a 
faltering tone, and if the scheme of action which it propounds for 
acceptance is vague, undecided, and incomplete. Some of the 
most perfect novels in the world, such, for instance, as Vol- 
taire’s, have been written avowedly to support or attack some 
ae ye proposition, to which, for the time, the author restricted 
imself, and on which he concentrated all the resources of his wit. 
The arguments which such a book affords are, though of course 
partial, at any rate striking and impressive. No one, for example, 
ever rose from the perusal of Candide without a feeling that the 
“best of all possible worlds” had been made to look extremely 
ridiculous. No one probably, on the other hand, ever believed that 
a few brilliant sketches had exhausted all that might be said on 
either side of so perplexed a question as the highest conceivable 
felicity of our species. Voltaire would himself have readil 
acknowledged the philosophical inadequacy of the weapon whic 
it suited his purpose to employ. Such an employment of fiction is 
entirely legitimate ; but the literature of which Arrows in the Dark 
may be taken as a re seems to be grounded on the assumption 
that no thought can be too crude, no knowledge too imperfect, no 
experience too brief to admit of illustration and enforcement in the 
tedious chronicles of the single phase of domestic life with which 
some juvenile philosopher happens to be acquainted. Any young 
woman who finds the routine of a remote parsonage or a country 
town oppressively commonplace feels no scruple in portraying it to 
the phe at large, and building upon it a superstructure of pre- 
tentious philosophy which is foolish where it is not trite, and 
which is sheltered from instantaneous exposure only by the 
mysterious vagueness in which it is couched. 

The story opens with a perfect massacre of the generation pre- 
ceding that of the personages of the plot. A worldly mother, who, 
in the too a pursuit of a peerage, had allied herself with the 
younger brother of a consumptive Lord, dies just at the moment 
when the birth of a daughter to the elder brother's widow px a 
the much desired prize within the grasp of her son, who forth- 
with assumes the title of Lord Tracy. Angela, the young lady 
whose sex has cost her a title, soon loses her mother, and is brought 
up in picturesque orphanage at the house of her uncle, in an old 
cathedral town within convenient distance of Tracy Castle. 
Guy, Lord Tracy’s son and heir, is in the meantime approaching 
the period when enthusiasm, romance, and adventure may be most 
naturally expected to get the better of calculating ambition. His 
sister, Diana, sets him the example, for she cherishes a wild 
attachment for an eccentric sculptor, who lodges near the cathe- 
dral precincts, and is surreptitiously modelling a likeness of the 
ethereal Angela. Diana, who belongs to the most impetuous order 
of fast young ladies, drives a pair of ponies into the cathe- 
dral town, makes her way to the artist’s studio, discovers the 


* Arrows in the Dark. By the Author of “Said and Dene.” Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1863. 


statue of her rival, in a mad fit of jeal disfigures it with 
a chisel, and having nearly driven over a little child on her 
through the streets, retires into the bosom of her family 
to confess her hopeless devotion, and to be plunged in the 
most approved fashion into a delirious brain fever. Guy and 
Angela, meanwhile, are instinctively, under the tender guidance 
of Nature, and, aided by a series of fortunate accidents, 
forcing their way 4 by day further into the citadel of one 
another’s affections. What more probable than that the organist 
of the cathedral should fall ill, that la—of course a second 
Saint Cecilia—should be asked to fill his place, and that Guy, 
wandering by chance alone in the venerable edifice, should listen 
enthralled to a half-celestial strain, and ise, with the 
impetuous alacrity of youth, how close akin are piety and love ? 
This scene is a perfect masterpiece of effective colouring. The 
fair musician, “ with a light and reverential tread,” crossed 
the silent nave, mounted the organ a nee her music, and 
breathed an appropriate aspiration. Far below her stands the im- 
ressible Guy, reposing upon an ancestral monument, and yielding 
imself an unresisting victim to the appropriate sentiments of the 
occasion :— 

The shadows began to deepen in the aisles, and the cathedral clock 
had chimed at every quarter for an lone and a half’ still Angela played 
on—exquisite, heavenly music, in the spirit of her unuttered prayer. She 
did not know that she had a listener, who, leaning against Sir Guy Tracy’s 
tomb, had never stirred since the first note fell on his wondering ear; and 
now that the chimes rang out the hour of seven, and the music died away, 
though he heaved a long, deep sigh, the solitary listener did not quit his 
place. Suddenly a white figure flitted towards him through the gloom, and 
with a mutual start the two occupants of the cathedral, who had believed 
themselves alone, stood face to face. 

Everything follows in due order, and the course of true love runs 
with almost uninteresting smoothness till the condition of Angela’s 
lungs awakes the anxiety of her friends, and prepares us for the 
next phase of the story. Fortunately, as j mrs fades away, 
a second heroine is in a forward state of preparation, an 
by the time that Guy has ceased to mourn, the if e child whom 
his sister's ponies so nearly annihilated has grown into a comely 
young woman, and is ready at once to console for the past and 
encourage him for the future. Tours to Scotland, voyages to India, 
palanquin a which tried the lady’s endurance, sun- 
strokes which threatened the gentleman’s life, and a host of 
similar vicissitudes, are but as fittle ripples in the glassy sea of 
matrimony, and serve but to convince both parties of the delights 
of mutual interdependence. In the meantime, the vehement Diana 
has thrown over one husband and lost another, has abandoned 
alike her ponies and her independence, and is —— gradually tamed 
into resignation and propriety. The curtain falls at last upon a 
scene of domestic felicity in which all wild passions have been 
curbed, all earthly cravings eliminated, and a group of interesting 
young mothers have year by year increased opportunities of im- 
parting to the rising generation the wholesome truths which 

ife’s experience has impressed upon themselves. 

What must be the verdict upon a book which, like Arrows in the 
Dark, crumbles away beneath the most gentle touch, and whose 
contents, however carefully analysed, amount to nothing but that a 
certain number of people were born, lived, married, and died? Three 
fourths of the PH Ay which week by week are poured ruthlessly 
into the book-market, amount, when the superincumbent verbiage is 
cleared away, to nothing more than this. Pre-Ratfaellitism has 
found its way from art to literature, and, with the exception of an 
occasional “sensation” story, the modern school of fiction has 
dwindled to a series of the very tamest Dutch interiors. 
Naturalism has, of course, its recommendations, and the artist can 
scarcely observe too carefully before he begins to paint. The domestic 
tales which have made Mr. Trollope’s reputation owe their success, 
indeed, to the minute fidelity with which oy tm life with 
which we are all familiar is reproduced. But those who think 
to imitate him commit a fatal mistake in imagining that the task 
which looks so easy can be successfully achieved without a great 
deal more talent, de diligence than most storytellers are able 
or willing to bring to bear upon it. The apparent ease with which 
his tales evolve themselves is, in truth, the result of laborious inge- 
nuity, and the fact is more than ever impressed upon us by the 
utter failure of less skilful performers. It is unfortunately true that 
there is a reading public which will devour almost anything, and 
whose taste has been thoroughly debased by a long course of the 
most unwholesome of all literary diets. The want for foolish 
books, like any other unhealthy craving, is certain to create an 
adequate supp ; but it is a real misfortune that a too indulgent 
standard sho d tempt writers, without either experience, insight, 
or artistic conception, into attempting to delineate phases of society 
which lie beyond their range, and into meddling with moral ques- 
tions the real difficulties of which they are quite Posner’ of 
understanding. 


WORDSWORTH’S TOUR IN ITALY.* 


ANON WORDSWORTH’S title-page prepares his readers 
for the special characteristics of his book. His tour had a 
distinctly religious object. No one need refer to this volume for 
any of the common raptures or statistics of Italian travel. There 
is not a single opinion, or quotation, or fact borrowed from Murray’s 


* Journal of a Tour in Italy, with Reflections on the Present Condition and 
Prospects of Religi By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster. 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 1863. 
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Handbook, Yverything in these pages is genuine and original. 
Of course a Wook of this kind does not appeal to what is called the 
general public. It will find its most appreciative readers in 
cathedral closes and country parsonages. But as there is a value 
in all honest independent inquiry, there is much in this journal 
which may be read with advantage by statesmen and politicians 
of all parties who have an interest in the future of Italy. Dr. 
Wordsworth made his journey to Rome last year in order to see 
with his own eyes whether, amid the political convulsions of the time, 
there was any hope of areligiousreformation. His conclusions may 
be over sanguine, but they deserve consideration. He is inclined to 
put great faith in the movement against the temporal power of 
the Papacy, headed by the famous Carlo Passaglia, who has a 
following of no fewer than nine thousand Italian ecclesiastics. On 
the other hand, he is very emphatic in his repeated warnings 
that the popular Italian mind is not ripe for a mere cold, unsen- 
suous, and severely logical Protestantism. He deprecates, 
accordingly, the well-meant attempts of many persons to attempt 
a Puritan propaganda in Italy ; and—as might be expected from 
his antecedents —he considers the moderation of the Church of 
England, as it is exemplified in her primitive theology and curtailed 
ritual system, to be the best model for Italian ecclesiastical reformers. 
It is curious enough, however, that the great practical measure 
which he would urge upon P: lia and his school, as the first 
step of reform, is one for which the Anglican system affords no 
precedent. Dr. Wordsworth seems to think that the vindication 
of the right of each diocese to elect its own bishop, instead of 
receiving the nominee of the Pope, would pave the way for all 


further salutary changes. Of course he is: led to this conclusion 


by observing the dead-lock to which things have come in the 
Italian ecclesiastical system by the refusal of the Pope to fill 
up the sees which have fallen vacant in Victor Emma- 
nuel’s dominions. No fewer than thirty-four sees were vacant 
in October 1862. In some cases, no doubt—as, for instance, 
in that of the archbishopric of Milan — great practical incon- 
venience may arise from a prolonged vacancy. But bishoprics 
in Italy are so numerous in proportion to the population that many 
of them, we suspect, might be suspended without much loss to any 
one, At any rate, this is a matter in which an Anglican ecclesi- 
astic, in these days of State-appointed bishops, lives in a glass- 
house, and must not throw stones at his neighbours. The author’s 
sympathies are very strongly manifested, we need hardly say, in 
favour of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. But, he seems to doubt 
whether the growing malaria will ever allow Rome to become the 
real capital of united Italy. 

These views are worked out very characteristically in Dr. Words- 
worth’s Journal. He records, at great length, all his conversations 
with the persons, lay and clerical, whom he met or visited during 
his tour; and generally draws the fitting moral in each case. It 
need not be said that in these verbal encounters our Canon of 
Westminster has generally the better of his opponent. We are 
unavoidably reminded of the old fable of the man and the 
lion in the picture. On the other hand, it must be granted 
that the author is a very learned and formidable controversialist. 
He was like a well-armed knight of old, going forth on his 
adventures, and challenging comers at every resting-place. 
This English clergyman, whose habit it was to send his card 
into the vestry after hearing a sermon, and civilly request the 
preacher to substantiate his assertions, must often have been 
an unwelcome visitor. <A good many of his English brethren, 
we fancy, would not thank him if this precedent were followed 
among ourselves by some equally able Roman Catholic divines. 
Fancy some of our popular preachers taken to task in the vestry, 
after service, in the presence of the churchwardens, by an intel- 
ligent English-speaking canon of Padua or Bologna! What, for 
instance, would be Dr. Cumming’s consternation if there were any 
chance of Dr. Déllinger dropping in, some “Sabbath.” morning, 
among the Presbyterians of Crown Court? His opponents may 
often have found Dr. Wordsworth an ‘“ ugly customer,” but they 
seem never to have had reason to complain of unfairness or un- 
charitableness. This book is rather pleasant reading, in spite of 
its controyersial subject, from the candour and fairness of the 
writer. If he chances to see a large congregation of men listening 
to the “ conference” of an eloquent preacher, or an adult class of 
catechumens on a Sunday afternoon in some church of the diocese 
of Milan, where St. Charles Borromeo’s institution of Sunday 
schools still survives, he is glad to record it as “a most edifying 
sight.” So, again, he commends the charitable associations which 
he found at work in Genoa and elsewhere; and he even regrets 
the total suppression of the monasteries by the Italian Govern- 
ment, lest the result should be the lowering of the educational 
standard among the clergy. Above all, he honestly praises a good 
sermon, whenever he hears one. After describing a discourse 
a famous Jesuit preacher, Padre Toeschi, he speculates on the 
effect which that kind of eloquence would have in England, and 
decides against it. But he adds:— ° 

It must, I think, be confessed, that we have little like it, if I may so 
express it, as a work of art. The well-modulated variations in the 
tone of voice, the easy gracefulness of gesture, the vigorous energy and 
noble dignity of action; these, and other accessories of oratory, which are 
of great force in moving the i are practised in perfection by the 
great ner es of Italy, ly among the Jesuits, but are not much 
studied in England. 

Those who may wish to know something of the leading theolo- 
gians of Italy Rr are opposed to the Papai claims of temporal 
power, will find some interesting particulars in these volumes. 


Dr. Wordsworth describes the writings and opinions of Mamiani, 
De Sanctis, Perfetti, Rosmini, and Passaglia, not forgetting 
Gioberti. On the other side, he does full justice to the learning 
of the Barnabite Father Vercellone, the recent editor of the 
Codex Vaticanus, after Cardinal Mai had prepared it for the press. 
Another very learned scholar at Rome is the Cavaliere de’ Rossi, 
whose edition of Christian: Inscriptions we have lately noticed ; 
and Monsignore Tiboni, formerly Professor of Hebrew at Brescia, 
is not to be forgotten as one of the few really learned men of Italy.. 
Indeed, the complaints of the gradual declension of the social and 
intellectual condition of the clergy seem to be as general and as 
well founded abroad as at home. From Dr. Wordsworth’s aecount 
of the book, Perfetti’s reeent essay, Ji Clero e la Socicta, might 
profitably be reproduced among ourselves. We commend the 
task to some of our religious contemporaries. Nor is this unfor- 
tunate lowering of the clerical standard confined to Italy. The 
case is still worse in France. It is stated on good. authority that 
“more than a hundred clergy in Paris alone are at this time 
engaged in driving cabs.” We have ourselves seen. an English 
wg ne employed as a waiter on an Australian liner. a 
of Passaglia, Dr. Wordsworth quotes from the notorious | 
Veuillot’s lately published Le Parfum de Rome, the following 
choice specimen of Christian charity : — 

Voici le vrai infame. . . . le prétreennemi de I’Eglise ; c’est le parti- 
cide, c’est Judas. . . . dela synagogue uu prétoire il proméne l’impudence 
de sa trahison. “A trente deniers le juste! Qui me compte trente deniers, 
et je livrerai le vicaire de Jésus-Christ ?” Infame! 

Referring to Mezzofanti’s wonderful linguistic powers, Dr. Words- 
worth mentions that Bishop Patteson, of the English Melanesian 
mission, is almost equally gifted. We can imagine no sphere 
where tkis faculty of language is more needed. ‘his is not the 
oe for giving prominence to our author's hardest hits against 

is opponents. In spite of his moderation, he delivers some blows 
which are very telli We do not envy the feelings of any man 
who has reason to blush for the bad scholarship, as well as the 
gross imposture, concerned in the evolution of a Saint Theudosia, as 
a patroness of Amiens, from the occurrence of the words NA‘. 
AMBIANA in an epitaph lately discovered in a catacomb near 
Via Salaria : — 

The Congregation of Relics (says Dr. Wordsworth) examined the in- 

scription ; they found some relics near it, and after solemn deliberation they 
I d a judicial sentence that the letters “ Nat. Ambiana” are the 
abbreviation for nata Ambiana, and mean “born at Amiens,” and that 
—e was a Christian, a holy woman, a martyr, and is to be venerated 
as such. 
Accordingly, the Pope added the name of Theudosia to the 
Calendar of the Church of Amiens, and instituted an annual 
festival in her honour. Next, the Bishop of Amiens transported 
these supposed relics to his cathedral, and built a chapel in her 
honour, Cardinal Wiseman preaching the sermon on the occasion, 
Now, there is no evidence whatever that this Theudosia was a 
saint or a martyr, though it may be presumed that she was a 
Christian. And, as to her birth at Amiens, Dr. Wordsworth justly 
observes : — 

Almost all critical scholars know that Nat. Ambiana is not to be explained 
“nata Ambiana,” “born at Amiens”—(a mere solecism)—but “ natione 
Ambiana,” i.e. an “Ambian by nation.” And all students of ancient 
history and geography are aware that Amiens was not called Ambianum in 
the days of the martyrs, but Samanobriva; and that it derived its name, at 
a later time, from the nation of the Ambiani, who inhabited the large tract 
of territory in which Samanobriva was situated. 

The poetry of an Italian — libretto is invariably a very 
bathos of unreality and imbecility. We had always fancied that 
there might be some musical necessity for this. But, without 
any such excuse, doggrel of this kind seems to be reckoned 
excusable in Italy, even in matters of serious importance. Dy. 
Wordsworth found this effusion inscribed on the church of 
S. Ignazio at Rome :— 


Viva Pio Nono, 

Tl nostro Re, 

Splendor del trono 

Cui pari non é. . 

But we have not space to multiply the amusing extracts that 
might be made from these volumes. Nor may we quote Dr. 
Wordsworth’s learned criticism of the famous Graffito of the 
Collegio Romano —that profane caricature of Alexamenos 
worshipping an ass-headed man nailed to a cross, which De’ Rossi 
himself pronounces to be the earliest known representation of the 
Crucifixion. Scholars will find much to interest them in this 
Journal. The author’s familiarity with Virgil and Juvenal, if 
shown sometimes rather pedantically, is never unbecoming. Nor 
can we fairly complain of the frequent texts which bespeak the 
writer’s profession. Indeed, there is a certain clerical relish in his 
talk — for instance, about the Pragmatic Sanction — which adds to 
the freshness and genuineness of the book. We may make less excuse: 
for the inordinate use of italics. But this is a feminine and clerical’ 
failing. It is curious that his technical knowledge is some- 
times defective. For instance, in one place he translates the 
ecclesiastical word or casula as a “ cope” — which Ducan 
would have told him was a different vestment. So, again, he is 
unaware that the church of 8. Maria Sopra Minerva at Rome, of 
which he criticizes the architecture, is an original Gothic building. 
Finally, we may notice that his fragmentary account of the re- 
cent excavations under San Clemente shows that he is scarcely 
alive to the great importance of these discoveries to Christian 
archeology. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE story of Jeanne d’Arc is a favourite one with our neigh- 
bours ; and no wonder, for the Maid of Orleans is certainly 
one of the noblest characters whose names grace the pages of 
history. But, in addition to this, what an opportunity for flinging 
a word of abuse at la perfide Albion! M. Villiaumé*, we are sorry 
to say, is almost as great an Anglophobe as M. Michelet himself. 
However, he has the fairness to acknowledge that the conduct of 
Charles VII. deserved to the full an equal share of blame with 
that of the English chieftains ; and he sees that, if those who tied 
Joan of Arc to the stake were savage murderers, the cowards who 
delivered her over to her enemies scarcely merit a milder title. 
M. Villiaumé’s book is, otherwise, carefully and interestingly 
written. He sifts all the authorities that can throw any light on 
the subject, and speaks very severely of M. Quicherat, who, as our 
readers are aware, published some years ago, for the collection of 
the Documents Historiques, an annotated recueil of all the pieces 
relating to the trial of the heroine. 


M. Gustave d’Eichthal’s new work? is a contribution to the 
biblical literature of the day which has received favourable notice 
in the pages of the French Revue de Théologie. In his preface, the 
author begins by establishing the contrast between what he calls 
mystical and practical Christianity—the former being identified 
with the text, “My kingdom is not of this world,” whilst the 
motto of the latier is our Lord’s answer to those who showed 
him the tribute money. M. d’Eichthal acknowledges the 
great influence of the mystical teaching; but he brings espe- 
cially into notice the pragmatic element, if we may use such an 
expression, and he shows us the Romans, the Greeks, and the 
Hebrews concurring together to lay the foundation of Christian 
civilization. The history of pragmatic Christianity is, in fact, the 
history of modern society. Besides the preface and the general 
introduction, the first two volumes contain a critical and com- 
parative examination of the three synoptic Gospels. The French 
version is that of Lemaistre de Sacy, with a few alterations. 


The gallery of portraits hung up by M. Gustave Merlet{ for 
the benefit of the public includes a number of old friends whom 
we have already seen scattered about in the pages of sundry 
newspapers and reviews; but they lose nothing by being now 
placed in juxtaposition, and we can even see that they were 
originally composed with a view to such an arrangement, each 
one setting off the next, and receiving from it in return the 
benefit of contrast or of graceful harmony. M. Merlet’s style 
is perhaps a little too maniéré, but his critiques are generally 
apposite, and he has avoided the fault of being common-place 
whilst treating of characters respecting which much has already 
been said. A long article on Mecienas opens the series. We have 
then a constellation of six “ Attic” writers (M. Joubert, Maurice 
and Eugénie de Guérin, M. de Sacy, M. Geruzez, M. Mérimée) ; 
and another of some humourists (Mad. Emile de Girardin, M. 
Alphonse Karr, M. John Lemoinne). 


The astronomical Causeries of M. Guillemin § having reached a 
second edition, we are bound to suppose that some readers are 
still found who preserve a taste for substantial food, and who do 
not exclusivel veal in novels, Ofcourse, it would be ridiculous to 
seek here the learned calculations of Laplace and Arago on the one 
hand, or the brilliant wit of Fontenelle’s Entretiens sur la Pluralité 
des Mondes on the other. M. Guillemin has aimed simply at pre- 
senting in a clear and popular form the principal facts connected 
with astronomy. His first chapter is a kind of apology for his 
subject. He answers the objections of those who have always a 
cui bono to , by showing them how astronomical phenomena 
can influence the prices of cotton, sugar, and coffee ; and thus hav- 
ing destroyed the prejudices of a few of his readers, he goes on 
triumphantly with the subject. M. Guillemin is an agreeable 
causeur, and for elementary purposes his volume deserves to be 
strongly recommended. 

As M. Ducondut begins his treatise on versification|| by de- 
preg that he knows perfectly he must expect no success from 
his labours,” we conclude that he would not be disappointed if 
no one even alluded to them. We doubt very math whether 
stoicism ever reached so high a state of perfection, and we shall 
not take M. Ducondut at his word. The fundamental idea of his 
book is the following :—The French classical school of poetry is 
dead ; the romantic coterie has likewise lived its day, and from the 
efforts, the endeavours, the blunders of the present age anew form 
of art must necessarily arise. What will be the condition of that 
new school? what rules will it adopt? how far will it ac- 
cept, and how far reject, the old traditions of the followers of 
Boileau, and the more liberal views of M. Victor Hugo's disciples ? 
Such are the questions discussed by M. Ducondut. The principle 
he starts from is, we believe, an erroneous one; but some of his 
remarks are very apposite, and he has exposed with much ingenuity 
the weak points of the popular systems of poetics. 


* Histoire de Jeanned Arc. Par M. Villiaumé. Paris: Dentu. London: 
Barthes & Lowell. 

Les Evangiles. Par Gustave @’Eichthal. Paris and London: Hachette. 

} Portraits hier et daujourd’hui (attiques et humoristes). Par M. 
Gustave Merlet. Paris: Didter, London: Williams & 
13 Les Mondes—Causeries Astronomiques. Par Amédée Guillemin. Paris: 

vy. London: Jeffs. 

|| Examen ey ique de la Versification Francaise. Par Abel Dacondut. 
Paris: Dupray de la Mahérie, % 


M. Gustave de Beaumont’s work on Ireland *, published twenty 
years ago, excited the greatest curiosity at the time it ap- 
peared. It isnot our business to examine it here; we have 
merely to announce the publication of the seventh edition, 
and to glance at the introduction with which the author has 
prefaced the reprint of his remarkable volumes. “Is my descri 
tion still true?” M. de Beaumont inquires. “ How far is it 
same to-day? How far is it different? Many things are, at the 
present day, what they were then; many have changed. Which 
are the former? which are the latter?” The first fact to be 
noticed is the decrease of population, arising from famine 
and emigration. M. de Beaumont admits that, during the 
long period of calamity entailed by the potato disease, ie 
thing was done by the English Government that could 
done. He then goes on to deplore the want of forethought 
of those who stake the whole resources of a country upon one 
single plant, the deficiency of which leaves the population no 
other pan I a than starvation. M. de Beaumont examines in 
detail the working of the Poor Law. He thinks that it would be 
unadvisable to repeal it, but he names some modifications which 
he believes to be indispensable. The question of religion next 
engages his attention. manism being the creed of the majority, 
he considers that the only fair course open to the English Govern- 
ment is to acknowledge that the sister island is a Roman Catholic 
country, and to break up at once the Established Church there. 
In spite of all the faults which still characterize the English 
administration of Ireland, M. de Beaumont sees everywhere a great 
amount of progress, and he believes that the future of that country 
will be as trig t and as happy as the past has been disastrous. 

The first chapter of M. Louis Jourdan’s volumet is a kind of 
preface in which he explains the character and a of his 
researches. His a he says, with one of the most in- 
fluential daily papers, Le Siécle, might perhaps lead some persons 
to imagine that, . discoursi about tf who have perished 
on the scaffold, he aimed at writing a glowing panegyric of the 
Revolution of 178g9—possibly even of the Reign of Terror. No 
such thing ; his purpose is simply to raise woman in general from 
the position of inferiority to which the present state of our laws 
condemns her, and, in doing so, M. Jourdan goes so far that he 
reminds us of the wildest schemes of Mesdames Georges Sand, 
Louise Dauriat, and Tullie Moneuse. We confess, however, 
that we see very little connexion indeed between the book and 
the preface. Because Charlotte Corday, Marie-Antoinette, and 
Madame Roland met death with the most undaunted heroism, 
surely it does not follow that women are fit to legislate, to practise 
at the bar, or to go in for the D.D. 

The history of secret societies, both political and religious {, is 
obviously one of the most interesting topics that can engage the 
attention of a thinker; but it is likewise one of the most difficult, 
from the paucity of written materials which exist on the subject. 
The Count de Canteleu has been particularly fortunate in procuring 
access to a number of documents originally belonging to the 
of a MS. work on y the 
d'Orleans, Regent, all the relating to iostro, those 
&c. With the help of these authorities, he has produced a volume 
which will be profitably consulted by historians, although the 
details it embraces are not given generally with the fulness we 
could wish. The great s of development for secret societies 
have been, according to our author, the reign of Solomon, the 
birth of Christ, the Crusades, and the French revolution. At 
some epochs these societies have presented a religious, and at others 
a political character; but their purpose has invariably been, is, 
and will ever be, the destruction of the Church and of true religion, 
and the struggle of those who have nothing against those who 
possess. M. de Canteleu’s book is divided into four chapters, 
corresponding ively to the following epochs:—1. From 
the earliest times to the coming of Christ (Egyptian lore, Greek 
mysteries, initiations, &c.), 2. From the coming of Christ to the 
Crusades (Heresies, Alchemists, &c.). 3. From the Crusades to 
the Eighteenth Cen (Assassins, Templars, ee &c.). 

. The Eighteenth Century (Freemasonry, Swedenborg, the 

minati, &c.). The volume contains, likewise, an — of 
original pieces justificatives, and several plates of secret alphabets. 

The French translation of the Prince Consort's speeches, pub- 
lished by Madame de W—— §, deserves a word of passing mention 
on account both of the work itself and of the preface which M. 
Guizot has added. No one in France is better qualified, separ 
to estimate the character of the late Prince Consort than the emi- 
nent statesman who for so many years, as a Cabinet Minister and 
an Ambassador, was mixed up with the foreign policy of England. 
M. Guizot's tribute of respect to the virtues of the Prince is ap- 
propriate und touching. 

M. Jean Rousseau has no ex opinion of the effect 
duced by critics and moralists.|| “Armed with a terrible two- 


* L’Irlande, Sociale, Politique, et Religieuse. Par Gustave de Beaumont. 
Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. : 

+ Les Femmes devant 0 Echafaud. Par Louis Jourdan. Paris: Lévy. 
London : Jefis. 

t Les Sectes et Sociétés Secrétes. Par le Comte Le Couteulx de Canteleu. 
Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Le Prince Albert, son Caractére, ses Discours. Traduit de l Anglais 
Madame de W——, et précédé d’une Préface par M. Guizot. Paris: b 
London: Nutt. 

Leo Coupe deve: Par Jean Rousseau. Paris: Lévy. 
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sword,” says he, “ there they sit by the river side, watching 
If a large-sized pike 
or the tiniest of minnows passes by, down comes the sword ; the 
biggest vice and the least foible attract to the same extent the 
notice of the critic; but unfortunately his blows strike gene- 
rally nothing except the water, and his efforts on behalf of 
morality and good taste have no other effect than that of adver- 
tising the im r novel, and obtaining area, for the stupid 
vaudeville. a tah Rousseau, however, does not allow himself to 
be stopped by this consideration, and he deals severely but justly 
with the principal literary and social travers of our French neigh- 
bours, in a series of dialogues or dramatic scenes which are some- 
times distinguished by much genuine wit. 

The trite proverb, that no one is a hero for his valet-de-chambre, 
has never received a better illustration than in the volume pub- 
lished by M. d’Albanés Havard* under the title, Voltaire et 
Madame du Chételet. mn a letter written by Voltaire to his 
friend Cideville, bearing date August 19th, 1746, he says— 
“Tt is two months since I have seen anybody or answered a 
single letter. My soul was in Babylon and my body in bed, and 
from thence I spent my time in dictating a number of ee 
tragic couplets to my man-servant, who misspelt them.” 
Havard supposes that the unfortunate amanuensis guilty of the 
cacographical blunders here alluded to, is the author of the journal 
he now publishes—a journal which, although extending over the 
very short period of only seven years, and not containing exclu- 
sively anecdotes hitherto unknown, will be read with interest as 
giving many curious details os the Liaison between Voltaire 
and Rotem du Chatelet. M. Havard says distinctly that he 
would be the last man in the world to approve of the intercourse 
which “1a divine Emilie” carried on with the “‘ wise man of Ferney ;” 
but, at the same time, he maintains that, the plausible excuse of 
the fait accompli once admitted, Voltaire showed himself sincerely 
and passionately attached to his frail friend, whilst she behaved 
with an impudence and a want of common decency perfectly 
characteristic of the in which she lived. Some of the 
anecdotes related in the volume before us fully confirm this 
remark of M. Havard, and the chapter entitled Ze Cabaret de 
la Maison rouge a Chaillot is the only one we shall allude to as 
giving an idea of what the recreations of French ladies were under 
the reign ‘of his Most Christian Majesty Louis XV., the Well- 
beloved. The editor of Voltaire et Madame du Chdtelet has added 
a number of interesting notes to the text, and the introduction is a 
defence of the author of La Henriade against Messrs. Nicolardot, 
Paillet de Warsy, and others. 


M. Coquerel fils must be either very naif, or very sarcastic, when 
he says, in his preface to M. Vincent’s Méditations Religieuses + : 
“Let us hope that the contempt for truth, and the dread of 
science, have no longer any adepts, at any rate amongst Protest- 
ants.” Alas! the narrow-mindedness which M. Vincent had reason 
to deplore forty years ago is as prevalent now as it was then, and 
of many well-meaning but mista en Christians of the present day, 
we may say, with the author of the Méditations Reliyieuses :— 
“For them exegesis is a suspected science ; they allow it to exist, 
but on condition that it will do nothing, establish nothing new. 
Everywhere they see an abyss opened before them. If you speak to 
them of the various readings of the sacred text, they exclaim, ‘Sir, 
what uncertainty you are throwing upon the Bible!’ and they are 
as angry against you as if you yourself had placed these various 
readings in the Holy Scriptures. If you speak to them of historical 
and impartial researches on the different books of the Bible, they 
object to you, ‘ But, Sir, you want then to make of it a human 
production.” In a word, they are frightened at facts, as if facts 
were sophisms; and it seems to them as if modern theology was 
guilty of inventing the discoveries it makes. They are always 
plane in hand, ready to rub off the slightest asperities, and smooth 
away the least irregularities.” This quotation will show exactly 
what may be — a those who take up the Méditations 
Religieuses of M. Samuel Vincent. Called to the pastoral office in 
the French Protestant Church at a time when the complications 
of pent were aggravated by the mixture of religious animosity, 
he knew how to conciliate the affection and respect of all parties, 
and left behind him a name which is still held in respect as that of 
an able theologian, a good writer, and a devoted parish clergyman. 
The Méditations comprised in the present volume are selected 
chiefly from the sermons he preached at Nismes. They are preceded 
by a biographical éloge from the of his relative, Pastor 

ontanés, and M. Athanase Coquerel jils has added a short but 
suggestive introduction. 

The tide of books on gambling and gamblers does not seem to be 
et subsiding. M. Alfred de Caston deals principally with cheats f. 
here are, he says, nothing but cheats in this world, and whether 

we consider politics, finance, literature, or society in general, we 
find everywhere the science of triches carried on with unabated 
success. M. de Caston, however, restricts himself to a description 
of cheating in its usual acceptation, and the personages to whom 
he introduces us are those who, for card-sharping, occasionally 
find their way before the courts of law. The Scénes de Jeu are 
divided into several chapters, which combine practical remarks 


* Voltaire et Madame du Chdtelet, ete. Par D’Albants Havard. Paris: 
Dentu. London: Barthes & Lowell. 
(éditations Religieuses. Par Samuel Vincent. Paris: Lévy. London: 


} Les Tricheurs; Scénes de Jeu. Par Alfred de Caston. Paris: Dentu. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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with anecdotes illustrating the tricks and d of gamblers of 
both sexes. The author's conclusion is put in the plainest manner, 


“ After having,” he says, “ followed and studied for the space of 
fifteen years gamblers all over the world, we have arrived at this 
conclusion—it is easier for a herd of camels to pass through the 
nat, a iii than for a gambler to remain always an 

onest man.’ 


Madame Emilie de Vars has taken a gambler as the subject, or 
rather the heroine, of a novel.* away by an irresistible 
passion for cards, Madame Dalberg is obliged to borrow money, and 
afterwards to steal, from her own husband; she finds herself 
under deep pecuniary obligations to a villain who makes use of his 
influence for the ee of ruining his suspected rival in the 
affections of Madame aa. ig daughter. Fortunately, his plans 
are frustrated, and the novel ends by the marriage of the two 
proper parties. 

M. Arséne Houssaye ¢ is still the accomplished writer we have 
always known him to be. He is perhaps somewhat too familiar 
with the literature of the last century, and is indebted to it for that 
particular kind of mannerism yclept martvaudage, but his studies 
of human nature are faithfully drawn, and, if they are not pleasant, 
why the fault must be, we suppose, with (French) human nature, 
The novel Les Filles d' Eve, was published in the first instance, 
some time ago, in the feuilleton of a newspaper, under the title Les 
Trois Sceurs, and is now designated as Filles d Eve, 30 as to 
a more salient the moral lesson which M. Houssaye intends 
to enforce. 


The preface of M. George Bell’s new tale f is designed to — 
that writers of fiction should combine fancy with accurate obser- 
vation, and that the author of Lucy la Blonde has, in his own 
particular, acted according to the precept he lays down. About 
the story itself no pois | remark is necessary, nor does it rise 
above the honest mediocrity of books of the same class which 
have lately been published by our Gallican neighbours. The 
same observation applies to M. Gozlan’s recent volume§ and 
samaraces f to M. Amédée Achard’s Traite des Blondes||, which is 

ientably inferior to that gentleman’s usual productions. The 
three tales collected together by M. Henry Riviéve], in the new 
instalment of the Bibhothéque Dndsinsersten, belong to the fan- 
tastic school of writing, and they display an amount of psycho- 
logical knowledge which is tas Be, though probability must 
be considered here as quite out of the question. 


M. Ernest Feydeau has also written a preface to the Début a 
? Opéra **, and we have no doubt that many readers will feel more 
interested in that preface than in the work which follows it. The 
author of Daniel, of Fanny, and of Catherine @ Overmeire has accus- 
tomed us to startling pieces of eccentricity; but we are bound to 
say that we never heard any assertion comparable to the follow- 
ing :— Trop de morale dans les ceuvres, pas assez de moralité dans les 
meurs. The latter clause is true enough, but the former sounds so 
oddly that we feel inclined to question whether M. Feydeau was 
sober when he penned it. The novel requires a word of notice. 
It is a fair specimen of M. Feydeau’s talents as a /ittérateur, and, 
if weeded a little, might be opposed with some chance of success 
to the adversaries of the realist school. We shall be curious to see 
how the adventures of Barberine are brought toa conclusion in the 
subsequent volume. 


Amongst the other works which have lately reached us, we may 
just mention a duodecimo contaiuing the reprint of M. Guizot’s in- 
troduction to his political discourses ++, and also a useful hand- 
book of hygiene {f, the author of which, Dr. Burggraeve, is Professor 
at the University of Ghent, and speaks with all the weight of an 
experienced practitioner. 


* La Joueuse; Meurs de Province. Par Emilie de Vars. Paris: Lévy. 
London : Nutt. 
— Filles Eve. Par Arstne Houssaye. Paris: Lévy. London: 


} Lucy la Blonde. Par George Bell. Paris: Lévy. London: Jefts. 
§ Le plus beau Reve d'un Millionnaire. Par Léon Gozlan. Paris: Lévy. 
London: Nutt. 
As Traite des Blondes. Par Amédée Achard. Paris: Lévy. London: 


La Possédée, etc. Par Henry Riviere. Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. 
cea Un Début U0 Opéra. Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Lévy. London: 

utt. 

tt Trois Générations. Par M. Guizot. Paris: Lévy. London: Nutt. 

tt Le Livre de tout le Monde sur la Santé. Par le Dr. Burggraeve. 
Paris: Didier. London: Williams & Norgate. 


‘ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Sarurpay Revizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 
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